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AVE IMPERATRIX. 


To thee, to thee, sombre Persephone, 
Dread qnntens with the sanguine pomegranate 
Clasped in pale hands, and slumberous eyes of fate 
Forth-gazing o’er unsunned infinity ; 

We from the whirlpool of life’s troubled sea, 
Where passion tires and love is quenched by hate, 
And cries ascend to scornful heaven too late, 
And hope is merged in helpless misery : 

Bring this last prayer, Lady of dreams and death ; 
Pay this last vow, Empress of sleep and hell ; 
Breathe this last utterance of our spirit’s breath ; 


Hang round thy altar-horns sere waifs and strays 
Plucked from the grave of self beloved o’er-well, 
And crown thy mute cold shrine with blasted bays. 

JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 





HE NATIONAL POSITION OF 
ART: BEING A PAPER READ 
AT THE CONGRESS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF ART, 
HELD IN EDINBURGH, DUR- 
- ING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
MDCCCLXXXIX. 

It is not easy to say anything new about art; but, having 
been invited to address by proxy, as my health obliges, an 
audience, whose purpose in assembling is to consider a sub- 
ject to which the labour and thought of a long life has been 
entirely devoted, I cannot refrain from making the attempt. 

It is unfortunate for the object of our special interest, that 
neither the impulse, nor the deep sense of its-value, are felt to 
have any real and natural place as constituents of our national 
dignity. Art is cared for as an embellishment upon which 
to spend money, but by no means having the national 
importance of the Turf. 

What I would specially bring to your consideration to-day, 
is the position which art is worthy to hold amongst us, and 
hazard a few thoughts upon the ways and means by which 
we, who desire for it this national position, may endeavour 
to bring it about. 


It is written “ man shall not live by bread alone;” and these 
words are among the great truths, whose widest significance 
is commonly oe eating 


Art since the inning, and music from time immemcrial, 
factors in the world’s well-being, are more than ever valuable 
and even necessary in an age, like the present, of social sur- 
roundings devoid of outward beauty and nobility ; where the 
workers have little leisure, and ina country where the uncer- 
tain climate precludes general habits of out-door recreation. 

Of ancient music we know very little, even though the 
Greek myths and poetry are full of allusions to it; and the 
earliest records in the world, the sculptures on Egyptian 
monuments, prove its habitual employment not only in 
religious ceremonies, but also in enlivening the labours of 
peasant and artisan. To this day the labourers employed in 
drawing water from the banks of the Nile, or in loading and 
unloading vessels plying on its stream, do their work to the 
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song of ancient days, and the clapping of hands; rhythmically 
timing the raising, carrying and depositing of their burdens. 
One understands in looking on such a scene, and listening to 
the measure and song, the myth that the walls of Thebes 
rose to the music of Amphion. 

But early as the evidence of sensibility to impressions 
peculiar to man are manifested in music ; his faculty to receive 
and record objective impressions is evident in previous ages, 
to which it is impossible to assign any date, as testified by 
the scratches on bone by the cave dwellers, and is, so far 
as we know, of all the mental faculties, the very first to be 
developed. On the score of antiquity, it may therefore lay 
claim to peculiar veneration, and is. proved to be a natural 
and necessary language in the infancy of ideas. 

But its best understood claim is based on its value in an 
overworked age, as a graceful source of recreation and as an 
educational factor. Eyes and mind, little inclined to observe 
and receive pleasure and improvement from natural objects, 
will often be stimulated by art, to find pleasure in discover- 
ing for themselves, the objects in nature that interest them in 
pictures. Natural objects presented to eyes, that have been 
ae, by a beautiful representation of them, will hence- 
forth be very different from what they were before the repre- 
sentation gave them peculiar interest. The artist has been 
to these an interpreter of nature, he has revealed something 
more than had been previously perceived, and an awakened 
interest and delight takes the place of the old indifference. 
This is the pleasant, instructive, and popular use of art, and 
this alone would be sufficient to place it in an important 
position ; but in its higher manifestations it has a far greater 
reach and power, standing, as it does, on the same level with 
the greatest intellectual efforts of man. Nor can any nation 
be slnced in the first rank, whose history is deficient in this 
respect. If we know nothing of their art and literature, they 
have no living interest for us ; they are but names come down 
to us unly as having some.connection with those empires, 
who have an existence through such intellectual legacy: 
Tyre, and Sidon, and Carthage are nothing but names; 
Etruria, otherwise a mist, lives with us through some artistic 
pottery accidentally preserved. The material power of ancient 
Greece has passed away absolutely and is no more; we read 
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of it and can realize it, but it is no more actually real than 
any other recounted conditions, or set of events presented to 
us by the novelist: we derive nothing from our knowledge 
of it, and it in no way affects our lives, while the immaterial 
vitality of the Greek mind, the creations of the Greek imagi- 
nation, the creations of Homer, of Aéschylus, of Sophocles, of 
Plato, of Phidias, these have still an actual existence for us, 
and will help to shape our lives for all times. So ephemeral 
will be the comings and goings of our modern busy life, the 
buyings and sellings, the price of stocks, and even the setting 
up and pulling down of kings, and the quarrels of nations ; 
if our mental activity finds expression chiefly in these, our 
real life ends with the ending of the era: but if,on the contrary, 
we leave behind us work embodying thoughts of living 
interest to mankind; till the end of time, an imperishable 
name is secured to us. That this heritage may not be left 
by us imperfect from the inarticulateness of art, seems to me 
the supreme reason for the instituting of this Art Congress. 

Art, child of leisure and the sun, has never yet come to its 
full growth in our cold and cloudy north, never showing itself 
in the full and gracious developments and beautiful arrange- 
ments to be found under more sunny skies, but the sense of 
it was never wholly absent even here, in medizval times. A 
clasp, or the decoration of. a dagger’s hilt, a thousand 
common things, testify to a natural taste among the people ; 
the highest expression of which remains with us still, in our 
old cathedrals, our abbeys, and our castles. 

In modern times, there are plenty of artists; but very little 
art in the nation, as a natural manifestation. If we find in 
the cottages and houses of our poor, prints from the Graphic 
and cheap oleographs, we do not find on the part of the 
artisan or peasant any other attempt to introduce the least 
trace of what is interesting, because it is beautiful, into his 
surroundings ; not a thing he uses, possesses any grace or 
beauty or form or colour, and the eye of childhood is conse- 
quently never trained unconsciously or naturally to require 
those charms in after life. 

This was not the case in Greece or Italy; every object was 
supposed to have with its useful, its interesting side. In 
modern times it has come to be thought, that beauty and 
utility are not only two different things, but that they are 
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actually antagonistic; and yet art, to fulfil its mission per- 
fectly, must have a thoroughlynatural and domesticexpression. 

In looking back upon the past, the circumstances in which 
art has struggled for life, here in these British Isles, may 
make one hopeful, seeing that it survives at all. No sooner 
were civil wars at an end, and circumstances had become 
more favourable to intellectual development, than the unfor- 
tunate direction, which religious conviction took, stamped 
out any artistic sentiment that still existed. All pleasure in 
beauty was a snare of the Evil One; the melody of church 
bells was to poor Bunyan a torturing temptation directly 
from Satan, and to his mind it appeared certain; that were he 
to indulge himself by pausing a moment under the church 
tower to listen, God would doubtless have caused it to fall 
and crush him to atoms, for allowing himself this sinful 
enjoyment. In Scotland, the earnest character of the people 
caused them, at a stirring time of strong revulsion of feeling, 
to prefer the doctrine of Calvin to that of Luther, who by no 
means rejected beauty and 2 as evidence of the Creator's 
power and an indication of His spirit, Calvin accepting a 


God to be dreaded rather than loved, the fierce and jealous 
deity of the Hebrews, the teaching of the Old rather than 
the New Testament. Actually condemning all the Creator’s 
work of which we have absolute knowledge, they did not 


think it possible to look “‘ from nature up to nature’s God,” 
but rather believed they were recommending themselves to 
the Creator by regarding His most evident manifestations as 
‘ abominations. Many a healthy pastime like the song or 
dance on the village green was killed by the chilling influence 
of these serious, but mistaken views, blind to the significance 
of the teaching contained in the words: “ Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” What wonder is it now, when one thinks 
of the joyless leisure of our working men, that drunkenness 
has become our national sin. Never was a time when art 
and music were more required, healthful influences and 
necessary portions of that general education in which alone 
there is hope. But the modern mind awakening to the sense 
of the value of beauty and joy, is confronted by the new 
enemy to art, the progress of invention bringing mechanical 
aid more and more into use, and penne more and more 
the place of the skilled workman’s eye and hand. Machinery 
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is the most deadly foe to Art and Beauty, because it is ever 
in active opposition to the sense of life that should be 
appreciable in all human productions. This reflex of Nature, 
this something that has in it a sentiment of being, and heart, 
and conscience, is never absent from hand work, however 
rude, and is never found in machine work, however perfect. 
Earnest attention to what belongs to the human and artistic 
qualities of any work and the careful cultivation of all such, 
become a matter of peculiar importance, and considering the 
question from a sufficient elevation to obtain a clear view of 
the whole, practical minds will come to see how completely 
Art is bound up with all our material interests. To preserve 
the human element in work, for the sake of work alone, is 
therefore worth a great effort, for the sake of the workmen it 
is worth a still greater ; and if by these meetings the minds of 
those, who are in power in our commercial world, the heads 
of firms, often themselves men of culture, lovers and collectors 
of art, can be awakened to the inestimable worth of encou-. 
raging their workmen to be artistic, by all possible means in 
their power, they will be rendering their country as splendid 
and far-reaching a service, as the poets or philosophers of the 


ay. 
With them the responsibility rests, whether this giant 


monster machinery is to be slave or master; whether man, its 
creator, understands the dignity of labour, or whether intelli- 
gent and sentient beings are to be ground down to the level 
of machines. The proportion of things is seldom kept in 
view. In the haste to be rich, the very man perhaps, who 
finds his most refreshing leisure within the walls of his 
private picture gallery, is in his daily work assisting to 
extinguish the life of this very Art of which he believes himself 
to be so devout a lover ; turning his workmen into machines, 
and pouring hideous and badly made articles out upon the 
world, every one of which weighs in the scale against the 
chances of a national life for art, as it does against national 
reputation. 

Some few minds in these last years, let us gratefully 
acknowledge, have awakened to the importance of this fact ; 
and the furniture within many of our homes, and the pleasant 
and picturesque aspectof them without, witness to these efforts; 
but to these let it be said, your beautiful things are still only 
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for the rich. Is it asking you too much to give this cheer to 
the cottage, where it is of really far greater importance? 
Cannot inexpensive things also be of noble design, the beauty 
of utility, solidity, and simplicity, in the commonest cottage 
furniture, in pots and pans and crockery ? 

Considering the want of congenial environment, we may 
indeed wonder that art lives with us at all; that it does so, 
proves it to be a natural and necessary expression latent in 
man. Almost every child makes some endeavour to draw 
when a pencil is put into his hand, but with us the innate 
sense is not very strong, and in our dull climate it must 
have the fostering and cultivation, not needed where it was 
the outcome of the national character. 

Academies and Art Institutions can no more create artists, 
than colleges can create poets ; they can afford the necessary 
education to develop the natural gift, and are performing very 
important functions when they provide favouring conditions 
for the indigenous plant ; but for anything hopeful of great 
things, the plant must be indigenous — from a root of 
its own, not a graft. There is a fashion and dilettante interest 
felt in art, that would alone prevent the extinction of it, but 
this is not exactly what is wanted, and out of it much that is 
regrettable and even disastrous accrues. Every artist must 
know of constant appeals for aid, distressing to make and to 
receive. Disappointment and its consequences are more 
common in the profession of art than in any other profession. 
It is to be feared that not a little of this is to be traced back in 
the first place, to what would appear to be so advantageous to 
art, art schools and exhibitions; and, secondly, to the art 
loving public, who, accustomed to see art only upon the walls 
of transitory exhibitions of pictures, has forgotten that there 
is anything but picture making to be required of the artist. 
In these days of competition for a livelihood, the mislead- 
ing fashion of a number of people, who visit these exhibitions 
for amusement, and this one-sided encouragement from 
genuine art lovers and patrons, has naturally called into 
existence an army of artists, all of whom cannot be sufficiently 
gifted for creating great works of art in painting, or in 
sculpture ; but many of whom would be of inestimable value 
were their gifts applied to decoration or design, for which, 
alas | there is now no demand. If, on the other hand, those 
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rich enough to encourage art, and cultivated enough to reve- 
rence it for its divine use in elevating, refining and instructing, 
would but awake to the fact, that picture buying is not all 
that is needed for the encouragement of art amongst us; 
that if they truly love it, their care must be to develop its 
fullest aad: freest expression; then the ugly facade of the 
tich man’s house would become a thing of beauty and a joy 
to the poor passer-by : and when the inside and the outside of 
the dwelling became delightful to good taste, the possessor 
might come to perceive, that ae and utility in his 
clothing, need not imply that it should be utterly ignoble in 
its character. 

This need not tend to luxury; there is a refined simplicity 
and reticence in all that is perfectly beautiful, which is incom- 
patible with vulgar display, though not with splendour or 
magnificence in their place. While Mammon, the deity of 
the age, more cruel than Moloch, cold and unlovely, with no 
dignity or magnificence, the meanest of the powers to whom 
incense has ever been offered, sits supreme ; great Art, as a 
child of the nation, cannot find a place; the seat is not wide 
enough for both. 

Still further, in addressing the lovers of art, I would 
beg them to recognize the immense and valuable help they 
can give, by the encouragement of all such work as tends to 
teach our working classes to love and honour it. In the 
activity of the Home Arts'Association, the HandicraftsGuilds, 
and our now annual Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London, 
there is ample scope for their aid in a direction of most vital 
importance, revivifying the natural artistic instincts of the 
British people. That these are only latent the Home Arts 
Association has given ample proof; so ready a response has 
this band of voluntary teachers met with from the peasant 
and artisan, wherever their classes have been instituted. 
a from the work of one lady, whose love of the 
beautiful had led her to share it with a poor crippled boy, 
teaching him to carve beautifully, theta doing the i 
work she had found in his hand, the boys of all the village 
round came to her, asking to be taught too. From that one 
class quickly established, the association has grown to num- 
ber 450 classes in England, Scotland, and Ireland, with a 
working centre at the Albert Hall in London, where the 
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annual exhibition of the outcome is more eloquent than any 
words, in proclaiming its genuine worth, and the hold it is 
taking upon our people. In the activity of this work, we 
have what is really needed to revivify such naturally artistic 
faculty as may exist with us; this natural faculty awakened 
in the masses, cultivation, arising from acquaintance with 
what has been done by the divinely gifted, under favouring 
conditions, may give us an art, which shall truly express and 
illustrate all that is peculiar and best in our modern life. 

As it is now, it is, perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at, if 
the British School of Art, as a school, does not illustrate or 
reflect the — and vitality of the best modern thought, 
as it undoubtedly should. 

In Greek art of the age of Pericles, we see the Greek 
nation, the splendour of success, the rejoicing in victory, the 
love of beauty, the enjoyment of leisure after effort. The 
Chryselephantine Statues symbolized reliance on their own 
qualities, embodied in the forms of Pallas Athene, and Zeus. 
In nothing was Greece greater than in its art. 

In the Middle Ages, art in like manner reflected the spirit 
of the time. In Tuscany, a long line from Cimabue to 
Michael Angelo worthily embodied the greatness and serious 
dignity of the church. In Venice the ane of the 
eee was as splendidly upheld by the school culminating 
in Titian and Tintoretto, and should nothing of the history 
of these epochs be left for future ages but these artistic 
remains, the characteristics of the people might very exactly 
be evolved by the philosophical investigator. 

But in the British School of Art, I fear there would be 
little to assist the student in understanding the mind of the 
nineteenth century. In enterprise, in arms, in poetry, in 
worthy and high aims, the British nation can claim a digni- 
fied place among the most dignified. Can as much be said 
of the distinctive character of her school? Individual names 
will start into memory and to these, time will do justice, but 
I cannot think the School displays efforts worthy of the 
mental activity of our time. } 

The ever increasing sense of justice, the almost entirely 
modern development of sympathy, the desire to cast off 
hypocritical disguises at all costs, and the effort after truth in 
all things, is not evident in our art as a School. 
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For the professor of art is not called upon by the State to 
record the widely reaching influence of the British nation ; 
of its | auras no splendid reflex is required from his hand. 
True, he is asked to portray the nation’s heroes, its prophets 
and its poets ; but he is not himself asked to speak in stirring 
language, or stand among the leaders of thought as one of 
them, and point towards the light of progress to which all 
the earnest-minded of to-day are pressing. 

We want more intellectual demand made upon our artists. 

Art is a language both spiritual and intellectual, if it lives 
now at all, it must live chiefly by its claim to this. Each 
advance of mechanical skill cheapens the art which is mere 
realism. 

When the nation understands that its art is inextricabl 
bound up with all its material prosperity, its spiritual life 
and intellectual vigour, then, and only then, will Britain boast 
an Art, that will live in future ages by the side of her great 
and noble literature. G. F. Watts. 





TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


I. ARCHANGELORUM LAUDES. 


Hail to our brother Gabriel ! 
Now we, thy brothers, Michael, 

And Raphael, 

And Uriel, 
Hail thee, come home from Israel. 
I saw among the lilies dwell 
Mary, our Queen: who pleaseth well 
The Spirit of our God. 4// hail, 
Mary, our Queen! sing, thou in mail, 
Lord Michael! Sing, Uriel, thou, 


Clothed with the sun upon thy brow! 

And sing thou, Hai// whose pilgrims now 
Shall climb the glad ways out of Hell, 

Joy of poor os. Raphael ! 


I, Captain of the Lord God’s Host, 

Give glory to the Holy Ghost : 

And give to Mary, loved of Him. 

I, brightest of bright Cherubim, 

Give thanks to Mary: and to Him, 
That Holy Child, Who shall be born, 
King Jesus Christ, on Christmas morn. 
I, Prince of burning Seraphim, 

Give praise, give praise, to Mary Queen: 
With whom the Grace of God hath been. 
Now play through Heaven the Angel bell : 
Make music of the Angelus |! 

The King is come, to Israel : 

The Queen of Heaven is found, for us. 





II. Hominum LAUDEs. 


Christ, hath Christ’s Mother 
Dicamus ! canamus ! 

Borne, our dear Brother, 
Canamus ! dicamus / 

In the stalls of Bethlehem. 

Then leave we all Jerusalem, 

To kiss the King of Bethlehem: 
Cui voctbus gaudentibus 

Dicamus ; canamus : 
Gloriam ! 


Come from the City! 
Dicamus ! canamus ! 

God hath had pit 
Canamus ! dicamus / 

On His people Israel. 

And pity will He have, as well, 

On Gentiles beyond Israel : 
Nunc vocibus gaudentibus 

Dicamus : canamus : 
Gloriam | 


Snows the land cover: 
Dicamus ! canamus ! 
Lo! comes our Lover ; 
Canamus! dicamus !/ 
Comes a glory, comes a light: 
Gold on snow, and gold on night ; 
Glory from the Light of Light ! 
Quin vocibus gaudentibus 
Dicamus: canamus : 
Gloriam | 


Laud in the Highest! 
Dicamus ! canamus | 

Now, Death! thou diest: 
Canamus ! dicamus! 
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Now God goeth to His grave, 
Us dead, and dying, men to save; 
And bring the captives from the grave. 
Quo voctbus gaudentibus 
Dicamus: canamus : 
Gloriam | 






Praise to the Father ! 
Dicamus |! canamus ! 
Now will He gather 
Canamus!/ dicamus !/ 
Us, His helpless little ones, 
From endless Death’s dominions ; 
Us, God our Father’s little ones: 
Cut vocibus gaudentibus 
Dicamus ; canamus : 
Gloriam | 






Praise to Son Jesus! 
Dicamus! canamus | 

Him, Whose Cross frees us, 
Canamus ! dicamus / 

From the cruel hand of sin. 

Now first to Him our songs begin, 

Since now our hearts have done with sin. 
Sic vocibus gaudentibus 

Dicamus : canamus: 
Gloriam / 






Praise Mary Mother! 
Dicamus ! canamus | 
Mary, none other, 
Canamus! dicamus ! 
Welcome might the Holy Ghost : 
Because her heart was pure the most. 
Now praise be to the Holy Ghost! 
ui vocibus gaudentibus 
Dicamus : canamus : 
Gloriam | 
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Praise, praise, and praises, 
Dicamus ! canamus ! 

Earth with Heaven raises, 
Canamus! dicamus | 

To the glorious Trinity. 

Sons of new morning, mingle we, 
With morning stars, our melody : 
Et vocibus gaudentibus 
Dicamus ; canamus : 

Glovriam | 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 














OME THOUGHTS ABOUT THAT 

“MOVEMENT,” WHICH IT IS 

THE PRESENT FASHION, TO 

DESCRIBE TOO ABSOLUTELY AS 

“THE RENAISSANCE”, AND TO 

ADMIRE INORDINATELY. 

The Renaissance, in the popular mean- 
ing of this vague but most fashionable word, is often pre- 
scribed to us now, as an object in itself worthy of our continual 
regard: and, in addition to its own peculiar and somewhat 
morbid interest, the subject has been illustrated, of late years, 
by two authors, who deserve the highest praise, for the learn- 
ing, for the elegance, and for the ingenuity, with which, in 
an unscholarly Age, they have adorned a most scholarly 

riod. But it is not my design, to review the works of 

r. Symonds or of Mr. Pater; alluring and seductive 
though it always be, to dwell upon one or other quality of 
theirs ; I wish, rather, to discuss the propriety of the term 
Renaissance.” The thing came to us out of Italy; but we 
have borrowed the term from France: so objectionable, and so 
vicious, is the too common habit of larding native sentences 
with French, as though our mother tongue were barren, that 
a scrupulous writer should look doubtfully at any word, just 
because it is foreign ; but this term has been admitted for a 
number of years, and it would seem not possible to light 
upon a better. There has been, indeed, an attempt to make 
use of the term “ Renascence:” an ugly term, which has all 
the vices of the original, as well as the more heinous crime 
of being novel and pedantic ; for, when a language has come to 
be as old as English, novelty is in itself one of those deadly 
sins, which, like political enormities, are only to be con- 
doned, by necessity, by prescription, or by success: I believe, 
that Mr. Matthew Arnold first coined the unhappy phrase ; 
and it is true, he patronized it; but, in this despotic reign of 
pedantry, it is not hard to indulge an author, who is convicted 
of but one ugly transformation of an established and familiar 
word. So we may concede, that the term “ Renaissance” 
has become genuine English ; although the careful scholar 
will not find it, where he should always begin to search, in 
our supreme and classical authority; the word is not in 
Johnson: but, if any scholar has the bad habit to frequent 
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Webster, he will be told; for pronunciation, “‘rith-na’-séngs” ; 
for meaning, “A renewal; hence a style of decorative 
‘ art freer than the antique, but resulting therefrom, revived 
‘‘ by Raphael in the pontificate of Leo X., as the result of 
“ the exhuming of certain ancient paintings.” 

This ill-written account has more errors than words; and 
it is founded, I imagine, upon that protestant and insular 
conception of the Renaissance, which is, at least, precise ; 
and which may be stated, thus: The Roman Empire of the 
West vanished, suddenly and completely, in four-hundred- 
and-seventy-six. Then the “ Dark Ages” began, and they 
lasted until fourteen-hundred-and-fifty-three ; in that year, 
the Turks won Constantinople, and Byzantine refugees filled 
Europe with Grecian manuscripts. Through these, a know- 
ledge of the Greek language was recovered, and Grecian views 
of art and of life were disseminated ; the Popish hicrarchy 
opposed the new learning, with all its influence, and clung to 
the schoolmen and to their dog latin: but, about this time, 
Printing, and America, and the Solar System, and the Divine 
Jewel of Protestantism, were all discovered ; the new learning 
was victorious ; and hence, the Renaissance. This theory is 

recise enough ; but, if I may borrow Mr. Arnold’s epigram, 
it is ‘“ precisely ring @ In the first place, the Barbarian, 
who destroyed the Roman Empire, was not Attila but 
Napoleon: the jurisprudence of the Empire, its outward 
forms, and its traditions of order and of civility, were all 
preserved against the barbarian attacks ; thanks to the Roman 
Pontiffs, and to them alone, they were preserved: by the 
Papal authority, through the organization of the Roman 
Church and through the zeal of the Benedictine Order, they 
were communicated to the new masters of Europe ; and, on 
all sides, we find mere pirates and foragers growing into 
ordered commonwealths ; thanks to the Roman Pontiffs, and 
to them alone, these inestimable gifts were communicated : 
the traditions and the civility, which were thus preserved 
and thus communicated, and the political societies formed 
upon them, were pape: developed into that imposing 
confederation, which is known to history, as the Holy Roman 
Empire; the nations of mediaeval Europe had a common 
centre of political unity, as they had a common bond of 
religious faith, in the Apostolic Throne. Under this vene- 
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‘rable and majestic reign of law, Europe was nourished, at 
least in theory; for longer than a thousand years: the Holy 
Empire came into being, as a spiritual power, under Saint 
Leo the Great, whose immediate successors undertook the 
cares and the burdens of the degenerate, of the absent, or of 
the vanished Czsars ; the outward and visible forms of the 
Holy Empire were made to correspond with its inward and 
spiritual realities, when Leo III. appointed Charlemagne to be 
the administrator of its temporal and mundane affairs ; and 
this political order, with no change in its essential traditions 
and with no breach in its external forms, endured, though in 
a lamentable decadence, until the abdication of Francis IL., 
in eighteen-hundred-and-six. The reign of law was dis- 
established, by Napoleon ; to be succeeded by the reign of 
force: and since then, the nations of Europe have become ever 
more and more a trembling horde of armed and hostile 
a ; whose mutual suspicions are an ignoble guarantee 

or peace, but whose ruinous and intolerable armaments lure 
them continually to the brink of war. 

“It is not in the power, even of God, to make a polite 
“soldier ;” says Hume, quoting Menander : Menander knew 
little of God; and nothing, of the Age of Chivalry; and Hume 
is in a more pitiable case : but, oie being as dogmatic as 
they are, we may at least admit, since “the Age of Chivalry 
“is gone,” that our present military condition is hazardous, 
and that to meditate upon it is neither comfortable nor 
reassuring. Dr. Johnson, with his practical good sense, has 
decided, that men “ become beasts,’ that is become drunk, 
“to forget that they are men”; and it is upon the same 
— I often suspect, that men become antiquaries or 

istorians ; their desire is to console themselves, by forgetting 
“the present,” and the future: it is for this reason, that 
histories, notwithstanding the dulness of so many, are eter- 
nally fascinating ; and the most eloquent and fascinating of 
historians, in whom there is no dulness, has written ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall of The Roman Empire.” But Gibbon, who 
so fully shared the prepossessions of his Age, was, in fact, the 
worst imaginable historian of the more important aspects of 
his theme : from the Antonines to the Age of Leo X., it is 
clear, that Gibbon saw nothing, except a decline and.a fall ; 
the causes of which, he fails to understand ; and the recovery 
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from which, he makes no effort to explain ; but this negative 
aspect, he has made immortal. hat Gibbon has either 
neglected, or has grossly satirized, are the constructive and 
most valuable elements of this long and interesting period : 
to do justice to these, we require a more noble and a greater 
Gibbon, who shall devote his life to ‘‘ The Rise and Progress 
of The Holy Roman Empire ;” an history, which must extend 
from Saint Leo the Great, the father of the mediaeval world, 
to the abdication of Charles V. ; that is, we desire an worthy 
and a monumental history of the Holy Church, Catholic and 
Roman ; or, in equivalent words, an history of human pro- 
gress; from the Council of Chalcedon to the Council of Trent. 

When that history, of a long thousand years, comes to be 
fairly and luminously written, it will dispel, upon the one 
hand, the last lingering but suspected myths about the 
‘Dark Ages;” and, upon the other, it will do away with 
that false sharp contrast, hardly suspected as yet, which has 
been so confidently established between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance: for the ‘ Dark Ages,” unlike the 
‘Ages of Faith,” are an elusive and a P antasmal time, 
which genuine history cannot ever seize ; the more patiently 


a student endeavours to follow the Renaissance, the farther 
back is he compelled to. recognise it: for my own part, I am 
suspicious. even of the widest view ; because the very notion 


of a Renaissance, as that notion is usually held, seems to 
me presumptuous. and unhistorical. 

The Empire, we are told, was overthrown by an horde of 
lewd and greedy Germans; and the old civilization was 
utterly destroyed. I agree entirely, about the Germans; 
indeed, it might plausibly be maintained, that. some of them 
are rude-and greedy still: but the Empire was. not destroyed ; 
the supremacy in it was merely transferred from Romans to 
Barbarians, and the conquered Latins began at once to try 
and civilize their masters. The process occupied many cen- 
turies ; but the progress was not slow, if we consider the 
materials: I have never been able to meet with any Age, 
when this process was not in action ; and therefore I descri 
the popular view of the Renaissance as unhistorical and pre- 
sumptuous. The forms and the traditions of the Empire 
were at once adopted by the barbarian chiefs, in Italy; and 
the treasures of Latin civilization were communicated to the 
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more distant provinces, by Papal charity and Benedictine 
zeal. The Roman Church, the larger cities of Gaul, and 
whole districts in south Italy, never lost the classical tra- 
dition: the majesty of Rome was impressed upon the first 
barbarian conquerors; from the imperial court, they bor- 
rowed their style and their titles, the ensigns of their state, 
the designation of their officials, the wording of their docu- 
ments. The tradition of the Empire appears in the earliest 
schemes of mediaeval government: through the Roman Law, 
and through the Roman Church, the classical tradition became 
the mother of literature and of the arts; and thus, though 
modified by the Church, it created mediaeval society, and was 
the basis upon which the whole civil order was founded and 
preserved. 

There can be no dispute about the facts: the only doubt 
lies in applying them; that is, can any period be named, in 
which the classical traditions were not a living influence ? 
Let us turn, for a moment, to that Age in which the medi- 
aeval world was being formed, to the first Age of the bar- 
barian conquest ; in which it was once imagined, that all 
civility perished: Theodoric, in the fifth century, had con- 
quered Italy; and, says a modern writer, “ he strove only to 
« = and strengthen the ancient polity of Rome, to 
‘“ breathe into her decaying institutions the spirit of a fresh 
“ life; he issued equal laws for Romanand Goth. Jurispru- 
“dence and administration remained in native hands: two 
“annual Consuls, one named by Theodoric, the other by the 
‘‘ Eastern monarch, presented an image of the ancient state ; 
* oe and the arts revived in the provinces ; the study 
“ of letters revived, the gleam of classical literature gilds the 
“ reign of the barbarian.” Gibbon tells us, that Theodoric 
celebrated the public games in Rome, that he repaired the 
aqueducts, that he distributed the old allowances of corn. 
“The Gothic Kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of 
“ antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monuments of the 
“nation they had subdued. The royal edicts were framed 
“to prevent the abuse, the neglect, or the depredations of the 
‘‘ citizens themselves ; and a professed architect, the annual 
“sum of two-hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five-thousand 
“ tiles, and the receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, 
“‘ were assigned for,the ordinary repair of the walls and public 
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‘edifices. A similar care was extended to the statues of 
‘‘ metal or marble, of men or animals.” A French writer 
observed, “‘ La hiérarchie des titres, des offices et des magis- 
‘“tratures conserva son prestige, les lois reprirent leurs 
‘forces. Ce chef de bandes germaniques, qui ne savait 
‘signer son nom qu’a l'aide d’une lame d’or percée a jour, 
‘‘ s'honorait pourtant de porter la pourpre, donnait une legis- 
‘‘ lation toute romaine a ses guerriers désarmés, s’entourait de 
‘‘ secrétaires, de questeurs et de comtes, et s’entretenait avec 
‘‘ eux des maximes des philosophes, des cours des étoiles, de la 
“nature des fleuves et des mers. Rome lui prétait ses 
‘‘ auspices, et il semblait, devangant de trois siécles l’oeuvre de 
‘‘ Charlemagne, mediter un nouvel empire d’occident. Une 
‘‘ alliance générale se formait entre les nations germaniques 
‘sous la patronage de cette race des Goths, qui couvrait 
‘‘alors les plus heureuses contrées de l'Europe; elle-méme 
‘‘ se policait au commerce des moeurs et de scfences latines : 
‘elle parlait une langue admirable.” So far, then, for the 
permanence of Roman traditions, in the sphere of politics ; 
and we may proceed to trace them now, in the domain of 
literature and of thought. 

In the household of Theodoric, were two men, whose works 
made a profound impression upon the Middle Age; these 
were Boethius and Cassiodorus. Boethius was a statesman 
and a student: in his outward life, he resembled a Roman 
Senator of old; but his mind was given to religion, and to 
philosophy. He “employed eighteen laborious years in 
‘the schools of Athens. The geometry of Euclid, the 
‘music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the 
‘‘mechanics of Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
“ theology of Plato, the logic of Aristotle, with the commen-. 
“ ta oF Denshees. were translated and illustrated by the 
. indefatigable pen of the Roman senator,” From a section 
of his Porphyry, says our French author, “ devait sortir un 
‘jour, avec la querelle des réalistes et des nominaux, toute 
‘la philosophie scholastique:” and, he continues, ‘ d’un 
‘autre cété, son ‘ Traité de la Consolation,’ destiné a une 
‘‘ popularité immense au moyen Age, traduit de bonne heure 
“ dans toutes les langues, y devait introduire les idées platoni- 
‘ ciennes, régénérées par le mysticism chrétien.” ‘‘ Cassiodore 
‘‘ remplit une autre destinée : il se tint plus prés des Barbares, 
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‘“plus prés de l'avenir. On le rencontre a la cour des conqué- 
“rants ; toujours usant de leur pouvoir pour sauver ce qui 
‘‘ reste de lumiéres. Par lui le sénat recoit l’ordre de rétablir 
‘le salaire public des grammariens et des rhéteurs. Au 
“ milieu des guerres de Bélisaire et de Totila, il emporta les 
‘“‘pénates latins sous un toit chrétien; il alla fonder un 
‘“‘ monastére dans sa retraite de Vivaria, l’enrichit de livres, et 
‘“‘ le peupla de moines laborieux, copistes, traducteurs, com- 
‘ pilateurs. Lui-méme donnait l’example; et, aprés avoir 
“ tracé pour eux, dans ses ‘ Institutions divines et humaines,’ 
‘ encyclopédie du savoir contemporain, il songea a la pos- 
‘‘ térité moins heureuse, qui allait venir; et, a l’'A4ge de quatre- 
‘* vingt-treize ans, il écrivit encore un traité d’orthographe.” 
To the same Age of Theodoric, we may trace the beginnings 
of Gothic art; “the image of his palace at Verona, still 
“ extant on a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic 
“ model of Gothic architecture :” and, indeed, the art of the 
early Middle Age came directly from the art of the Lower 
Empires; there is no gulph between them, in time; no dif- 
ference, in style; they are conterminous, continuous, and 
similar. To prove this, examine the coins and the medals of 
the late Roman Emperors, and of their first barbarian suc- 
cessors; there is no difference between them: or look at the 
costumes, the jewellery, the monuments, of the sixth and of 
the seventh centuries ; think how their styles of architecture 
mingle ; how nice is the distinction between the modes, which 
we choose to describe, as Byzantine, as Romanesque, as 
Lombard: who shall say, where the classical world ends, 
and where the mediaeval world begins ? 

To these happy conquests of the conquerors, there suc- 
ceeded the empire of Justinian; with new barbarian invasions, 
with long wars of Belisarius and of Narses: in spite of their 
heroic efforts, there came at last the miserable dominion of 
the Lombards. The rule of Justinian was glorious, but his 
empire did not survive him ; yet, in his “ Institutions of the 
Roman Law,” he bequeathed to the Middle Age a legacy, 
which was fruitful and permanent, in its effects upon litera- 
ture and upon society. But, before the Middle Age could 
enter upon its humanizing task, civility was — imperilled 
through barbarian attacks: it was preserved by the Papacy, 
and by Monasticism ; supported by these two institutions, 
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the Italian genius was able to resist the storm. When the 
times were at their worst, Saint Benedict founded his abbey 
at Monte Cassino, and composed the Benedictine Rule. 
‘‘ Elle était humble et courte; mais elle embrassait le travail, 
“ qui subjugue la terre; la priére, qui est maitresse du ciel ; 
“la charité, qui conquiert les hommes: elle rendait ainsi a 
“ humanité bene ire de soi-méme et de toutes choses. La 
‘“régle pourvoyait a l’entretien d'une biblioth¢que conven- 
‘ tuelle: bient6t l’usage y joignit les fonctions de l’enseigne- 
“ment. Les chartes déposées dans les archives devinrent les 
‘‘ jalons des premiéres chroniques. Les légendes des saints y 
‘* jetérent les reflets d’une poésie nouvelle. Dés la seconde 
“ génération, le mont Cassin avait son histoire. Ainsi le feu 
“* sacré des lettres s’entretenait sous la garde de |’austére vir- 
. — ducloitre. Quoi d’étonnant si les moines conservérent 
“ Tantiquité? ils étaient l’'antiquité méme. Ils en avaient 
‘la langue, le costume, la forme des habitations. C’étaient 
“ces hommes qui devaient renouveler |’Europe par la foi, 
‘ par la science, par le défrichement du sol.” Relying upon 
these auxiliaries, and framed himself upon the Benedictine 
rule, Saint Gregory the Great provided for the civilization of 
many countries in Europe ; and, among other countries, for 
our own. In the year five-hundred-and-ninety-seven, Saint 
Augustine came into England; and with him, returned not 
only the christianity of Rome, but all those classical traditions, 
of which the Roman Church was the guardian and the dis- 
poser : within a few years after his arrival, the first code of 
English law was written: the diocesan arrangements of the 
Church were models for the secular organization of the several 
Kingdoms ; her provincial councils, in which the Bishops of 
all the Kingdoms met, were the first representative assemblies 
of an united England. The monasteries not only reclaimed 
waste places, and improved the cultivation of the soil; but 
they brought learning with them, and libraries ; and in many 
cases, they were the founders of our modern towns. Theodore 
of Tarsus, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, himself a 
Greek, was versed in Grecian and in Roman literature ; and 
was master of all the knowledge of his day. Books were not 
more eagerly sought, nor more highly prized, by the later 
Humanists, than by the enthusiastic sc ieee of these “‘ Dark 


Ages” : great journeys were made, in search of books ; great 
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an given for them; a Northumbrian Prince gave eight 
ides of land, a respectable estate, for a scientific work: 
Alcuin, a scholar of an European fame, has left a catalogue 
of the books at York; it embraces “the names of most among 
“ the Greek and Roman writers, who had distinguished them- 
“* selves either in profane or sacred literature.” Nor were the 
niceties of style forgotten: Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury 
and Bishop of Sherborne, in the seventh century wrote 
Latin _— and verse with all the ardour of a Saint, and 
with all the pedantry of an Humanist; from all parts of 
Europe, scholars corresponded with him, and submitted their 
manuscripts to his revision and approval. How many people 
know, that Saint Dunstan wrung the Devil’s nose with hot 
pincers ; how few know Saint Dunstan as a great statesman, 
an ecclesiastical reformer, a musician, a skilful goldsmith, 
an accomplished man of letters; and fewer know him, pro- 
bably, as an artist in style, very curious about the elegance 
and the purity of his Latin: more curious, than pertinent and 
happy ; but I desire only to record his interest in these points 
of scholarship : though I will add, in passing, that a charter, 
of which Dunstan says “ Ego Dunstanus Abbas composui 
“ et propriis digitorum articulis perscripsi,” he signs merely 
with a cross; “‘a proof, that such crosses were not een 
‘‘as some have pretended, marks made by those who could 
“ not write.” Saint Bede is more widely known, as a scholar ; 
but, perhaps, few of those, to whom his name is familiar, have 
realized his deep learning, the amount of his works, or the 
eat number of subjects, which they embrace. And Saint 
e’s monastery, at Jarrow, will serve to connect me oem 

art with the remains of classical antiquity: its founder, Saint 
Bennet Biscop, went often into Italy, for his materials and 
for his artists; his glass, his mosaics, his paintings, and his 
architecture, were justly celebrated, as fine achievements, and 
as models. In the seventh century, we find a King of 
Northumbria using the symbols of imperial state, aping 
Caesar, styling himself Bacsaeis of Britain ; aname, which makes 
Professor Freeman tingle with pedantic emotion. “ Even 
“ the women caught the general enthusiasm: seminaries of 
“ learning were established in their convents: they conversed 
“ with their absent friends in the language of ancient Rome ; 
“and frequently exchanged the labours of the distaff and 
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“ the needle, for the more pleasing and more elegant beauties 
“ of the Latin Poets.” Thus in art, in literature, in politics, 
we find that the classical traditions were flourishing ; even 
in distant England, and in those dim centuries before the 
Norman conquest. And yet the Middle Ages are accused 
of “ blank ennui”; of savage asceticism; of having no care 
for the body, or for the beauty of the world ; of being narrow, 
and ignorant, and incomplete. Not one of these charges will 
bear a minute examination: the Middle Ages had an art, 
which was original, and beautiful, and rich, and free ; that 
alone would prove, how absurd these charges are. The 
asceticism of the Middle Age bears witness to the protest of 
its finer spirits against the opposite excess, and to their 
reaction from it: that there was this huge excess, it is quite 
easy to prove; for in all its tastes and pursuits, whether for 
the concerns of this world or of the next, the Middle Age 
was full of vigour and of invention. Bishop Stubbs, who 
knows it well, defines it as ‘‘a race for wealth: ” mediaeval 
fashions in dress are bewildering in their variety and their 
luxuriance; the institutions of chivalry prove, that mediaeval 
entlemen and ladies were quite aware of the value, of the 
eauty, and of the uses, of the human form: the grotesques 
upon a myriad of gargoyles and misereres witness to the 
exuberance, and to the freedom, of mediaeval imaginations ; 
and so do the remains of their songs, of their poems, and of 
their romances. No doubt the Middle Age had its faults ; 
but the most untenable charge, to bring against it, is the 
charge of “ blank enmnuz.” | 
I have shown, I hope, that the Middle Ages were founded 
upon the traditions of the past, out of which they came ; and 
that, even from the beginning, they moulded themselves 
deliberately upon these classical traditions. I am always 
amazed at the courage and at the completeness, with which 
the mediaeval Church accepted the whole tradition of he 
past : 
“ Dies trae, Dies illa 
“ Solvet saeclum in favilla 
“ Teste David cum Sibylla” 
she was not afraid to sing: and surely her confession is the 
same, in art; the greatest work of Michael Angelo is a 
Magnificent commentary upon this verse of the “‘ Dies Irae”: 
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and literature brings us to the same conclusion ; the whole 
work of Dante; who, above all other men, may stand as the 
representative of the Middle Age; proves how completely, 
and with what perfect harmony and balance, he had possessed 
himself of all the various traditions of the past. For it 
always seems to me, as I look back upon the Middle Age, 
and as I ponder the confusions of our own time, that there 
is a deep truth in the opening words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; ‘“ Multifariam, multisque modis, olim Deus 
‘ loquens patribus” : Human society has moved along many 
lines ; Hebrew seers, Greek artists and philosophers, Alex- 
andrian divines, Roman statesmen and deimatia have all 
contributed to that venerable tradition, out of which the past 
has come to us. Whether we like it or no, we have been 
formed by the past as they made it, and by nothing else; 
and our future must be attained, not by ignoring the past 
and by fighting against it, but by contributing our share to 
develope it harmoniously and in the most perfect way. The 
greatness of the Middle Age is due to its complete and har- 
monious development from its past: but the Humanists 
rejected the Middle Age, with scorn ; and in doing that, they 
rejected a large portion of what had inspired the Middle Age, 
and would have inspired themselves. They endeavoured to 
form themselves, with violence one may assert, upon a single 
element in our past, upon the Greek element: they did not 
go even to the finest things in that, for their inspiration ; 
they apprehended only one aspect of it, the aspect of beauty, 
as they thought; nor did they always succeed with this, 
finely or beautifully, for ‘le beau en tout est toujours sévére.” 

And there is another reason, why I would urge against 
the Humanists, and against their successors of the eighteenth 
century, those charges of narrowness and of incompleteness, 
which they have brought against the Middle Ages. The 
needs of humanity are various: Mr. Arnold has defined 
them ; the need of conduct, which is more important than all 
the rest; the need of beauty; the need of intellect and of know- 
ledge; the need of social life and manners. An harmonious 
perfection requires, that all these needs be fairly satisfied ; 
the neglect of any one of them is disastrous, to the individual, 
or to the Age, which neglects them: the Humanist Ages were 
scandalously deficient in all that we imply by the “ need of 
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conduct ”; and therefore I believe, that the great figures of 
the Middle Age are, for this reason too, more complete and 
more valuable human beings than any of the Humanists. 
How superior to his mere Humanist contemporaries, who 
were Humanists and nothing more, is that pure and most 
noble Pontiff, Pius II.; just because he, too, like Michael 
Angelo, and like Dante, held a perfect balance between the 
elements and between the traditions of his culture. And, I 
believe, the same thing holds good in art: Italian art was 
most perfect, when both mediaeval inspiration and classical 
tradition possessed its artists; it was this combination, 
which gave us the fine works of Giotto, of Nicholas and John 
of Pisa, of Orcagna and della Robbia and Donatello. In 
Michael Angelo, the classical and the mediaeval spirits were 
held in perfect balance, and in their fullest power: but after 
him, the mediaeval inspiration began to fail; and then the 
Italians — us those cold, academical, dead things, which 
Mr. Ruskin and his followers so properly condemn, and so 
unjustly describe as ‘‘ The Renaissance.” 

Slowly are we returning, from the narrowness of the 
eighteenth century, towards an appreciation of the Middle 
Age: in architecture, the word ‘ Gothic” and the word 
‘‘barbarous”” are no longer used indifferently ; in painting 
we no longer prefer those degenerate sons of Michael Angelo, 
the academical Italians ; thirty English translations of Dante, 
and twenty works on him, published in this century, against 
one published in the eighteenth century, show how our taste 
in literature has changed. In the centuries, between the 
conversion of England and the Norman conquest; where I 
have shown, that there was art, and literature, and states- 
manship; Milton could find nothing but “battles of kites 
and crows”: we no longer confuse the whole mediaeval time 
together, and label it as the ‘“ Dark Ages;” our social 
reformers now look back, with longing, to the Middle Age, 
and to its Guilds ; our art workers are anxious to restore its 
methods, and we ourselves have never ceased to recommend 
its views about the “ Unity of Art.” And I believe, that the 
time will come, when we shall again appreciate, in like manner, 
the great philosophers and thinkers of the Middle Age, the 
neglected School-men. I do not say, that we are to restore 
the Middle Age, or to revive it; that is neither desirable nor 
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possible: nor do I wish to depreciate “ the Renaissance” ; I 
desire, that a larger and a sounder view of the history of civi- 
lization may ay that antagonism, which has been set up 
between them. This larger view, perhaps, will make us 
begin to suspect, that the ‘‘ Humanists” have been admired 
inordinately ; have been taken too much upon their own 
valuation, and upon the valuation of their imitators. Beyond 
a doubt, in this Age of vagueness and of unrest, the mediaeval 
thinkers have a definite and a consoling message: if the 

only bring us more into harmony and into sympathy with 
our fathers, they will visit us in the spirit nad in the power 


of one, whose voice came crying in another wilderness; 
‘ illuminare his, qui in tenebris et in umbr4 mortis sedent ; 
‘‘ad dirigendos pedes nostros in viam pacis”: for ‘ the 
‘* perfection of culture is not rebellion, but peace.” 


ARTHUR GALTON. 





TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


The accomplished Raphael, he, whom prevalent Grace 
a endued, with certain power to scan, 

And know, the various worlds of God, and man, 

That he, from art, all error might erase, 

Beheld thee. Yea, within this very place, 

This Umbrian valley, thou, perchance while ran 
Thoughtless the moments by, didst raise those wan, 
Deep, folded lids upon him, face to face. 

Thou dost forget: but still in memory, he 


Holds the calm features, whence, to daily flower 
Breaks, from his pencil, as from Aaron’s rod, 
The secular image, which abides with thee 
In many a secret, and devoted hour, 
The face of Mary, mother of thy God. 
HERBERT P. Horne. 





EXTUS PROPERTIUS: THE 
THIRD ELEGY OF THE FIRST 
BOOK, AND THE TWELFTH 
ELEGY OF THE SECOND BOOK: 
WITH ATRANSLATION OF BOTH 
§ THESEIN ENGLISH PROSE: AND 
SSN A SHORT INTRODUCTION. 

The Poems of Sextus Propertius are amongst the most 
beautiful things in Classical Literature. The intensity, the 
evident sincerity, of their feeling ; the richness, the sugges- 
tiveness, the subtlety, the musical charm, of their expression ; 
the curiously modern ring alike of this feeling, and expression ; 
give them, at any rate for some of us, a singular fas- 
cination. 

I am grateful, therefore, to the Editor of the Hobby Horse 
for allowing me space, in which to publish two of these poems, 
and a translation of them. In respect of the latter, however, 
I feel there is needed some explanation and apology. Let 
me make the apology first. 

Certainly, it may seem an impertinence in a man, who 
cannot profess to be a good Latin scholar, if, when he has 
made a translation for himself of a Latin writer, he proceeds 
to print it. What have I, then, to urge in my defence? 
Little else than this: the poems of Propertius, for the 
reasons, which I have mentioned above, do, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, appeal to me. Is it unnatural, I ask, if, 
like the woman in the parable, who called in her neighbours 
to rejoice over her treasure, I find it very hard to keep my 
delight to myself ? | 

But further. So far as the sentiment of Propertius is 
concerned, it would seem, that any man, who feels this, has 
as much right, as the most learned Latin scholar has, to 
speak of it. So far as the style of Propertius, and the verbal 
criticism of the style, are concerned, of course he has by no 
means the same right. Yet, to mention only Englishworks, 
with the help of Paley’s, Professor Palmer's, and Professor 
Postgate’s, editions of the poet, supposing such a man 
possesses a moderate knowledge of Latin, he may not be 
too conceited, if he hopes, with care and time, to arrive, 

enerally, at the true meaning of his author: and, supposing 
be has any literary sense and facility, to be able to put this 
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meaning into an English form, which shall be at all events 
simple in its language, and pleasant to the ear. Now, I donot 
flatter myself, that the following translations are more than 
this: but, if they are this, I am satisfied. For, after all, it 
is not, in the main, for their own sake, that I publish them : 
it is in order to induce a few people, if that may be, to become 
students of Propertius himself. 

I have translated these poems, as literally as I am able, 
into prose. I am far from saying, that prose is the onl 
form, into which a poem should be translated ; or that, on all 
occasions, it is the best. It is a form, however, which has 
its advantages ; and for me, personally, its attraction. With- 
out a doubt, in any translation you must make up your mind 
to lose much. This, of course, is especially true of a trans- 
lation from a poet; and still more is it true, when the poet 
is one, whose charm largely depends on the delicacy and 
suggestiveness of his expressions. In the case, however, of 
such a poet as this; in the case, for instance, of Propertius ; 
a literal prose translation seems able to keep better than 
another, what it is, I think, of most value to se a more 
or less complete record, namely, of the actual words and 
turns of expression, which he employs; and in the employ- 
ment of which so much of the man’s individuality and 
attractiveness are found. A verse translation must, in the 
nature of the case, lose these perpetually : so much so, indeed, 
that, in verse, you can scarcely be said to be translating your 
author at all; but rather to be imitating his subject, and his 
ae treatment of it, in a fresh creation of your own. 

ertainly, this may have its value in reference to the original, 
as well as in its own beauty. Yet, however admirably 
finished, such a translation could not do for me exactly, what 
I am anxious should be done at the moment, in respect of 
these elegies. 

Sextus Propertius was born in Umbria, not far from 
Perugia, about the year B.c. 50; and died before the year 
A.D. 2. He was a man, not of noble, but of good family ; 
and he was highly educated. Horace and Tibullus were his 
contemporaries : among his friends were Virgil and Ovid. 
Although he was never, what is called a popular poet, we 
know, that the Romans themselves held his work in great 
admiration. The one memorable fact of his life was his love 
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for a lady, whom he calls Cynthia, but whose real name was 
Hostia. To this love he owed it, that his genius was brought 
to the birth. In the most literal sense is his own line true 
of it; more true, perhaps, than at the moment he guessed : 
Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit. While this love 
endured, Propertius was a poet: when it failed; and awhile 
afterwards, Cynthia died ; he sang no more. 

I have only, further, to express here my many and sincere 
thanks to Professor Postgate, and to my brother, Mr. Image, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for the great kindness, with 
which they have spent time and care upon the revision of 
this attempt of mine at translating two beautiful, but difficult, 
poems; and upon that of the Latin text, which accompanies 
them. For the interpretation I have given to Aumano corde, 
in Elegy ii. 12, 6, I owe my thanks to another Fellow of 
Trinity College, Mr. Frazer ; who pointed out, in connection 
with this difficult and disputed passage, instances, in antique 
gems and paintings, of Love represented as a winged figure, 
bearing in his hand some appropriate symbol. 


. PROPERTIUS. I. 3. 


Qualis Thesea iacuit cedente carina 
languida desertis Gnosia litoribus ; 
qualis et accubuit primo Cepheia somno 
libera iam duris cotibus Andromede ; 
nec minus adsiduis Edonis fessa choreis 
qualis in herboso concidit Apidano: 
talis visa mihi mollem spirare quietem 
Cynthia non certis nixa caput manibus ; 
ebria cum multo traherem vestigia Baccho, 
et quaterent sera nocte facem pueri. 
hanc ego, nondum etiam sensus deperditus omnes, 
molliter inpresso conor adire toro : 
et quamvis duplici correptum ardore iuberent 
hac Amor hac Liber, durus uterque deus, 
subiecto leviter positam temptare lacerto, 
osculaque admota sumere et arma manu ; 
non tamen ausus eram dominae turbare quietem, 
expertae metuens iurgia saevitiae : 
sed sic intentis haerebam fixus ocellis, 
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Argus ut ignotis cornibus Inachidos. 

et modo solvebam nostra de fronte corollas, 
ponebamque tuis, Cynthia, temporibus ; 

et modo gaudebam lapsos formare capillos ; 
nunc furtiva cavis poma dabam manibus ; 

omniaque ingrato largibar munera somno, 
munera de prono saepe voluta sinu. 

et quotiens raro duxti suspiria motu, 
obstipui vano credulus auspicio, 

nequa tibi insolitos portarent visa timores, 
neve quis invitam cogeret esse suam. 

donec diversas percurrens luna fenestras, 
luna moraturis sedula luminibus, 

conpositos levibus radiis patefecit ocellos. 
sic ait in molli fixa toro cubitum : 

tandem te nostro referens iniuria lecto 
alterius clausis expulit e foribus ? 

namque ubi longa meae consumpsti tempora noctis, 
languidus exactis, ei mihi, sideribus ? 

o utinam tales producas, inprobe, noctes, 
me miseram quales semper habere iubes | 

nam modo purpureo fallebam stamine somnum, 
rursus et Orpheae carmine fessa lyrae ; 

interdum leviter mecum deserta querebar 
externo longas saepe in amore moras : 

dum me iucundis lapsam sopor inpulit alis. 
illa fuit lacrimis ultima cura meis. 


As lay the Gnosian maid, drooping, on the deserted shores, 
with Theseus’ vessel passing out of sight: as the daughter of 
Cepheus, Andromeda, now freed from the hard crags, sank 
into her first sleep: aye, as some Bacchante, tired with the 
ceaseless dances, falls prostrate amid the lush grass of 
Apidanus: even so did I see Cynthia, as in repose she gently 
drew her breath, leaning her head upon uneasy hands: 
what time I was dragging along my feet, unsteady with much 
wine; and in the late night the slaves shook their torches. 
Then, not yet with faculties all lost, I make effort to approach 
her, gently pressing on the couch: and though, on this side 
Love, on that the Wine-God, both imperious deities, caught 
me each one in his fire, and bade me to gently place my arm 
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beneath, touch her lying there, and kiss her, myhand advancing 
for commencement of the fray; yet I had not dared disturb 
my lady’s rest, dreading the fierce railings I knew so well; but 
rooted I stood with straining eyes, even as Argus, gazing on 
the strange horns of the child of Inachus. And now would 
I unbind the chaplets from my head, and place them on your 
brow, my Cynthia: now would I please me toying with your 
fallen locks: now would I set in the hollow of your hands 
an apple, stealthily: and all my gifts squander on a thankless 
sleep ; gifts, that kept rolling off the downward slope of your 
bosom. Ah! and whenever, at times, you moved and fetched 
a sigh, I stood aghast, the dupe of some groundless presage: 
fearing, that a vision was bringing you unwonted terrors ; 
that some wretch, despite yourself, was forcing you to be his. 
At length the moon, streaming through the distant casement; 
moon, settling with officious rays, bent on staying; opened 
wide with gentle beams the quieted, sweet eyes. Leaning 
her elbow on the soft cushion, she speaks. ‘“ At last you 
“are brought back to my bed by some other’s insult, that 
“ has driven you from her closed door! For where have you 
S = the long hours of a night, that should have been mine, 
“ah! me, exhausted, and the starlight finished? Reprobate, 
“ heaven grant you may linger through such nights, as for 
“ever you are bidding me to spend in wretchedness! Now 


“would I cheat slumber, spinning the glittering thread: 
‘“‘ now, weary of the spinning, with Orphean lyre and song. 
‘‘ Sometimes, in my solitude, with low murmurs did I keep 
“ bewailing your frequent, long delays with some strange 
‘love: till sleep at length smote me with his pleasant wings, 
“and I sank to rest. Ah! but that trouble was the last, 
“ that drew my tears.” 


PROPERTIUS. II. 12. 
Quicumque ille fuit, puerum qui pinxit Amorem, 
nonne putas miras hunc habuisse manus? 
hic primum vidit sine sensu vivere amantes, 
et levibus curis magna perire bona. 
idem non frustra ventosas addidit alas, 
fecit et humano corde volare deum : 
scilicet alterna quoniam iactamur in unda, 
nostraque non ullis permanet aura locis. 
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et merito hamatis manus est armata sagittis, 
et pharetra ex humero Gnosia utroque jacet : 
ante ferit quoniam, tuti quam cernimus hostem ; 
nec quisquam ex illo volnere sanus abit. 
in me tela manent, manet et puerilis imago : 
sed certe pennas perdidit ille suas: 
evolat heu nostro quoniam de pectore nusquam, 
adsiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 
quid tibi iucundum est siccis habitare medullis ? 
si pudor est, alio traice tela tua! 
intactos isto satius temptare veneno; 
non ego, sed tenuis vapulat umbra mea. 
quam si perdideris, quis erit qui talia cantet ? 
haec mea: Musa levis gloria magna tua est ; 
qui caput, et digitos, et lumina nigra puellae, 
et canat ut soleant molliter ire pedes ? 


Whoever the man was, that painted Love as a boy, do you 
not think he had a marvellous touch? He saw, first of all, 
that lovers live without discernment; and that in trivial 
passions great blessings go to ruin. Then, too, not without 
meaning, did he add pinions like the wind ; and drew the god 
flying, in his hand a human heart: since, verily, are we tossed 
on waves, that rise and fall; and, in no spot, is the breeze, that 
wafts us, steadfast.. And rightly is Love’s hand armed with 
barbed arrows, while the Gnosian quiver hangs low from either 
shoulder. For he strikes, before ever, secure as yet, we 
catch sight of the foe: and from that wound not one gets 
sound away. With me the shafts remain ; remains, too, the 
boy-like semblance: but, assuredly, the rogue has lost his 
wings. For, alas! he flies from out my breast nowhither : 
and unceasing are the wars he wages at the cost of my life- 
blood. What joy is it for you to dwell in these arid veins ? 
If there is pity in you, hence! and at some, other 
aim your shafts. Better to rack with your venom those 
yet untainted. It is not'I, it is the thin shadow of myself, 
that feels your blows. If even that you destroy, who will 
there be to sing these songs of mine? This, my slight Muse, 
is greatly to your glory. Who to sing my darling’s head, her 
fingers and dark eyes, and with how dainty a step her feet 
are wont to move? 
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I have said above, that a verse translation may have its 
value in reference to the original, as well as in its own beauty. 
Let me finish by quoting Elton’s translation of the _pre- 
ceding poem, as an admirable illustration of this remark. 
It will be noticed, however, that Elton has not in every case 
followed the readings, or accepted the interpretations, which 
I have been led to adopt. 


‘‘ Had he not hands of rare device, whoe’er 
First painted Love in figure of a boy? 


He saw what thoughtless beings lovers were, 
Who blessings lose, whilst lightest cares employ. 


‘“ Nor added he those airy wings in vain, 

And bade through human hearts the godhead fly : 
For we are tost upon a wavering main ; 

Our gale, inconstant, veers around the sky. 


‘Nor, without cause, he grasps those barbed darts, 
The Cretan quiver o’er his shoulder cast : 

Ere we suspect a foe, he strikes our hearts ; 
And those inflicted wounds for ever last. 


‘“‘In me are fix’d those arrows ; in my breast, 
But sure his wings are shorn, the boy remains : 

For never takes he flight, nor knows he rest ; 
Still, still I feel him warring through my veins. 


‘“‘In these scorch’d vitals dost thou joy to dwell ? 
Oh shame! to others let thy arrows flee; 

Let veins. untouched with all thy venom swell : 
Not me thou torturest, but the shade of me. 


‘‘ Destroy mewho shall then describe the fair ? 
This my light Muse. to thee high glory brings: 

When the nymph’s tapering fingers, flowing hair, 
And eyes of jet, and gliding feet she sings.” 


SELWYN IMAGE. 





NOTE, UPON CERTAIN QUALI- 
TIES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
MR. PATER; AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY HIS RECENT BOOK. 
Some of those rare essays of Mr. Pater, 
which give to a few old numbers of 
our magazines a lasting value, are here 
gathered by their author into a book: the fourth of his 
laborious and perfected books. 4pprectations, Mr. Pater calls 
it: Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. In the French 
tongue of our day, that word has come to mean no more than 
Essays or Studies; critical estimates. But to our English 
the word, I think, is new: and we may fancy in it a meaning 
something more delicate and subtile; it would seem to 
promise a quality of reserve, a judgment very personal, a 
fine tolerance towards the reader. However this be, the 
book has these excellences, in full measure: each essay 
has a certain stateliness of progression, it is sure of itself; 
yet, its handling of things is so gentle, that the reader finds 
himself confirming the author, assenting to his appeal. And 
here is an witness to the author’s triumph, an assurance of 
the reader's satisfaction. 

The whole book deals with literary things and men of 
letters ; an Essay on Style, that mysterious thing! heads it 
with propriety. Mr. Pater has written nothing that is 
Styleless, that is lawless: nothing, also, that is not most 
absolutely the work of his proper genius. And here he is 
telling us what style means: how it means the production 
of work through an harmony of excellences; on one side 
the liberty of power, on the other the law of restraint. Is 
this, asks the artist, a fine discovery of beauty? or is it a 
temptation disguised in beauty for the moment? Am I 
honouring Art, by obedience to these traditions? or dis- 
honouring myself, in the rejection of fine chances? As the 
artist decides, so does he find his salvation, or determine his 
failure: if he decide well, his work is alive with style; he 
will live. But the difficulty of decision! for it requires a 
very casuistry to lay at rest questions of the artistic con- 
science: a knowledge of the ends of Art, an insight into the 
perplexed issues, the tangled ideas, which beset the artist’s 
mind, and confuse his plain morality. It is a saying of 
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Mill: ‘‘ The course of nature is not only uniform, it is also 
infinitely various.” And just so, forma, the beauty of Art, 
is endivsibilis, multipartita: many ways lead to the kingdom, 
but they meet at last. 

In perfect sympathy, then, with the great differences 
of successful Art, Mr. Pater has written ten essays 
upon literary work: these I am not called upon to exa- 
mine ; nor have I that right to do so, which only a prac- 
tised ability confers; but I will try to say something, that 
er explain the effect of these essays upon an ordinary 
mind. 

In reading Wordsworth ; who has not felt an exaltation in 
the mind, a sense of meditative beauty, a spiritual calm ? 
Lamb, too; who, after an while in his company, has not felt 
a glow of the affections, a cheerful thanksgiving going out 
towards the writer? But these are only sentiments; they 
explain nothing: it is one distinction of the critic in Mr. 
Pater, that he does not rest upon the expression of senti- 
ments ; that he makes us understand them, at least in the 
sense of his understanding. We read Wordsworth and a 
score of his critics with pleasure, with indiscreet emotion ; 
we read Mr. Pater upon Wordsworth with an illumination 
of the intellect, a light which illuminates in Wordsworth the 
farthest beauty, and the last refinement. The second 
thoughts, or meditations, of understanding, interpret so the 
first thoughts, or raptures, of pleasure: point after point, 
refinement upon refinement, proceeds this great interpreta- 
tion. And, since nothing of the mind is quite simple, this 
search after the final truths in Art exacts much, of all who 
undertake it : patience, to endure subtilties to the uttermost ; 
reflection, to make sure of the way; sincerity, to withstand 
the seduction of theories. Constantly observing these careful 
methods, Mr. Pater does not fail to “ pluck the heart” out 
of the “mysteries” of imaginative work: with insistence 
here, and with warning there, he brings home to us, he 
makes clear to us, what it is that charms us, or surprises, in 
an artist’s quality. So perfect a light is “ broken over” the 
matters in hand, that we become intimate with the artist ; 
we become his internal and spiritual audience, the initiates 
of his mystery. Milton has defined, with truth, the con- 
ditions of pure criticism : 
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“Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate.” 

To “ enjoy” a book, to relish its quality, confers no right 
to criticise it: not that alone. The true criticism is not a 
rapture of delight, a cry of enthusiasm; but, much more, the 
result of a profound and a prolonged meditation. Ours is 
an age of infinite talk about books: easy talk, by men 
trained in the school of affectation and loose feeling: let us 
be grateful to Mr. Pater, who can make of criticism a thing 
creative and illuminating; creative of new perfections, 
whilst it illuminates the old. 

This, then, is one excellence of Mr. Pater; his intellectual 
hold upon things, and a second is, his intellectual presenta- 
tion of them. There are some writers, reviewerfs, critics, 
doing honour, they suppose, to Mr. Pater, who speak as 
though he did for us, in prose, what “the idle singer of an 
empty day” has done in verse: they take him for a composer 
of charming phrases, a discoverer of curious thoughts. 
This is to move upon the surface of things, to deal with 
truths by halves. Mr. Pater is, indeed, full of such charm, 
he abounds in outward beauty, but to the construction of 
his work, to its reasoned form, they are blind. No doubt 
Mr. Pater does not obtrude a philosophical learning, nor 
parade a philosophical purpose, yet, all his work is wholly 
steeped in profuse thought; so orderly, as to be taken for 
granted ; so won for literature, as to lose all harshness of 
the schools. There is a philosophic rigour of phraseology, 
a scientific precision of statement; but tempered by the 
saving graces of an wider comprehension, than may belon 
to the man of science only, or of mere metaphysics. 
knowledge of Art, of history, of literature, a singular 
mastery over such things, it is on all hands recognized that 
Mr. Pater possesses ; a imperfect justice has been 
done to the way in which philosophic theories, and facts of 
science, and methods of logic, are taken by Mr. Pater into 
the service of literature. Nothing is harder than to do this; 
than to seizeupon the “aesthetic” value, say! of ‘ Darwinism,” 
or of “ Idealism,” and to get from them their essence of life, 
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that quality in them which is their contribution to the 
mind’s treasury. And here I must make one quotation from 
Mr. Pater’s Postscript : “ For the literary art, at all events, 
the problem just now is, to induce order upon the contorted, 
proportionless accumulation of our knowledge and 
experience, our science and history, our hopes and disillusion, 
and, in effecting this,.to do consciously what has been done 
hitherto for the most part too unconsciously, to write our 
English language as the Latins wrote theirs, as the French 
write, as scholars. should write. Appealing, as he may, 
to precedent in the matter, the scholar will still remember 
that if ‘the style is the man’ it is also the age: that the 
nineteenth century too will be found to have had its 
style, justified by necessity——a style very different, alike 
from the baldness of an impossible ‘Queen Anne’ revival, 
and an incorrect, incondite exuberance, after the mode of 
Elizabeth.” 

Of such scholarship as he praises, Mr. Pater has set an 
example, bringing to bear upon his work an wealth of 
resource, within the possession of few, and availing himself 
of it, with a conception of propriety and of order, within the 
reach of fewer still. It was a great saying of Blake, that 
visionary ! as we call him, “‘ grandeur of ideas is founded on 
precision of ideas:” that is, time and place, conception and 
execution, sweetness and strength, must agree together; a 
complete moderation, an infallible “ sanity of true genius,” 
alone discover the right procedure. An apostle has left us 
his account of the construction of sanctity in the soul: 
Totum corpus compactum, et connexum per omnem tunctu- 
vam subministrationts, secundum operationem in mensuram 
unius cutusgue membri, augmentum ene facit in 
aedificationem sui. A soul, thus edified, is full of sweetness 
and of strength, is clear, grave, and tranquil: Literature, 
if it be eek if it have any virtue, is composed upon no 
different principles. Construction gives truth, the truth of 
harmony, the singleness of intention, the concord of ideas: 
all these things are shown forth in work that has been 
elaborated within the mind, before it has been furnished 
with final graces. It is exhilarating, it is no less than 
inspiring, to read a page of these essays, to note how each 
careful word, and careful sentence, lies in its true place, 
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gives out its proper tone, diffuses its just influence over the 
neighbouring words and sentences. 

Let me dwell a little upon one more excellence: upon the 
touching gentleness, the winning tenderness, prevalent over 
Mr. Pater’s work. There is a terrible facility in pathos; 
the stroke of sentiment, the touch upon the nerves of 
sensibility, how easily are ‘these effected! But in Mr. Pater’s 
work we are ever remembering with Blake, that “a tear is 
an intellectual thing;” with Virgil, remembering the /acrimae 
verum, that tears are of the nature of things, really in them. 
And in this way the pitifulness, the loving kindnesses, 
found throughout these writings, are a part of their 
intellectual worth: the discrowned Richard; Rossetti and 
Coleridge in their world of shadows; Lamb with “the 
whole woeful heart of things” open before him; these 
troubles and sorrows are as moving, as were those of Marius, 
of Sebastian. Moving, because revealing ; revealing, each 
of them a little more of that ‘ woeful heart,” than our minds 
had already known: or, at the least, more than we had 
appreciated intellectually. 

‘On this short day of frost and sun,” as that recovered 
Conclusion has it, a great experience by the way of 
intellectual light, or of sensuous beauty, is most desirable ; 
singularly so, when it reaches us in the forms of Art, those 
perfected forms: Let us be thankful, then, to Mr. Pater ; 
who has now placed within our reach a fresh indulgence of 
that desire. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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F A CERTAIN ELEMENTARY 
NEED IN OUR ELEMENTARY- 
EDUCATION SCHEME. 
I chanced, the other evening, to find 
myself in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
Square: and, turning aside into a well- 
known vestaurvateurs, not a hundred 
miles off, I called for a cup of coffee and a cigar. The coffee was 
fragrant, the cigar yet more fragrant : and I, who am of so soft 
a stuff, that, before sensuous delicacies such as these, there is 
no resolution left in me, yielded to their fascination speedily, 
with completeness. Believe me, I am sitting down with the 
intention of writing a very serious article. The Editor 
counsels me, that my late contributions have, in the opinion 
of several prudent persons, been lacking in seriousness; 
that they have, even, had about them a touch, or, to word 
the accusation more softly, a suspicion, of irrespectability : 
so the warning comes, that I must look to my ways, and 
mend them; or it will be, “turn elsewhere, than to the 
“Hobby Horse, my friend, if you wish to get printed.” And, 
indeed, I fear there may be truth in this. For example, 
look you: I desire to write, very gravely, on a very grave 
subject ; I desire to make some reflections upon education : 
and the first thing, that comes into my head, and trickles 
off my pen, is a sentence about the seductiveness of a public 
eating-house, and of a cigar! I am afraid my taste must 
be irretrievably degraded ; my view of things, hopelessly out 
of proportion ; my self-restraint ; well, it is ridiculous my 
mentioning that. 

I remember, however, a great artist once telling me; an 
artist, whose works are singularly distinguished by the deli- 
cacy of their sentiment, and of their expression ; that many a 
time he had sat in his studio, his brow knit, his soul sup- 
plicating for an inspiration; but nothing would come. When 
the inspiration did come; when the felicitous thought was 
vouchsafed, and flashed in upon him ; he was, likely enough, 
in a tunnel of the District Railway, meditating on the shape 
of the man’s hat opposite him. Certainly, I did not enter the 
vestauvant in question, nor lean back sipping my coffee 
there, and letting the tobacco fumes steal through my brain, 
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expectant of any fresh ideas upon education. But, presently, 
up there came to me one of the waiters ; at least, he was a 
waiter a few years ago, when I first knew him, but the good 
fellow has now been promoted to the dignity of a superin- 
tendent of waiters ; an Italian: well, up he came, and wished 
me good-evening. We chatted about the weather, about 
business, mescio guid nugarum meditantes, toti in tllis;: at 
last, something happened to turn our chat upon the facility, 
with which he, and his fellow-ministrants, seemed able to 
pick up French, German, English, the several tongues of 
whatever lands they were sojourning in. As we spoke 
of Italian, I chanced to mention the name of Petrarch, 
“Petrarch!” echoed he: ‘le rime del Petrarca! Petrarca e 
‘Madonna Laura! ah! how beautiful!” A transfiguring look 
of pride passed over his honest, but unhandsome, face, at 
the remembrance of his great countryman: and he leaned 
across the table, mellifluously reciting to me the commence- 
ment of one of the sonnets: describing, with emotion, the 
beautiful picture of the lady beneath the cherry-tree ; whose 
blossoms fall thickly round her, so that, when she rises 
from the ground, there is left upon it the fashion of her 
presence. 

As I went out of the vestauvant that evening, it was with no 
thought, I assure you, of the varied sensuous delights, there 
provided for our edification or subversal. Gone were the 
flavour and memory of the café¢ au lait, of the yet more in- 
sidious Partaga ; gone, as the delicate, tremulous, clouds of 
the latter, away into space. What an enviable inheritance, 
I kept anne to myself, as I passed along the street, what 
an enviable inheritance have these Italians, of beauty, of 
sensitiveness, of education! Fancy James, the footman, 
secretly treasuring in his garret a copy of Milton; and 
whispering to you, at some chance moment, in the most 
natural way possible, 


Methought, I saw my late-espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave } 


In one of her novels, Ouida somewhere recalls an experience 

of hers; a poor Florentine woman pointing out to her a 

piece of sculpture in the street: ‘‘ Ouv Donatello did that,” 

says the woman. What pride, what affection, what an 
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instinct for the finer moments and influences of life, are in 
that possessive! Though we are poor mortals ourselves, 
immersed in sordid occupations, hurried from post to pillar 
in the rush of unsympathetic circumstances, twisted out of 
shape by the gales of adversity; what a thing, to have had 
bred and born in our blood, to possess as an inalienable 
and ineradicable instinct, this tradition of the gods; this 
claim to fellowship or communion with them ! 

In the window of a well-known educational emporium, in 
Oxford Street, are exhibited some large, coloured drawings, 
intended for the adornment of our public elementary-schools. 
The subjects of these carefully prepared studies are: first, 
a skeleton ; secondly, a flayed human being in his proper 
colours ; thirdly, an exposition of his bowels. I am the 
last person in the world to underrate the value of physio- 
logical instruction. If I had been taught in my childhood 
our intestinal organization, and the digestive processes, I 
might have been spared to-day, how many hours of lassi- 
tude; how much regret over unfinished, and unfinishable, 
work : the clear light of knowledge might have shone for 
me, with a seductiveness superior to all clamorous instiga- 
tions of passion, or of appetite, or of feeble habits: and I 
might have been pointed to as an example, sound and salutary, 
of how sin is, indeed, simply a want of knowledge! ‘“ Dear 
“ children,” says a voice from the Educational Department, 
and the council chamber of the School-Board; ‘‘ how grieved 
“are we to see you in your unhealthy slums; victims of 
“ignorance, innocent victims of neglected, and neglectful, 
“‘ generations; whose pitiable condition strikes so poignantly 
“ home to-day on our awakening conscience ; over whom we 
“are yearning with new emotions of maternal tenderness! 
“ Gather round our knees; the book of nature is open upon 
“them: with careful finger we will point out to you her 
“ constituent parts, the hidden frame and working of this 
“universal machine. As fact after fact is laid bare before 
“you; as you wonderingly apprehend, and store them up 
“in, your little, eager, brains, see! disease and misery drop 
“quietly away; and you begin, at last, to know what life 
“is, by virtue of this beatific vision |” 

My superintendent of waiters at the Strand restaurant, 
Ouida’s poor woman in the street at Florence, would 
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neither of them, it is probable, have passed the seventh 
standard with credit. The voice of the School-Board was 
not heard in the land of Italy, when they ran about her 
streets, or lounged, in that inimitable Italian fashion, along 
the steps of her churches. Believe me, when I say with serious- 
ness, that I have a great reverence for the seventh standard ; 
and will take off my hat, any day, to one of those astonishing 
young people, that have passed it. The Educational Depart- 
ment, and the School-Board, may be guilty of some eccen- 
tricities ; and, at times, they may seem to lose their hold a 
little on common sense. But, then, let us remember, they 
are mortals after all; mortals called upon to deal with a new 
business of astonishing difficulty: and that, if they occasion- 
ally err, why, as the Latin grammar long ago warned us, “ to 
err is human.” The awakening of our conscience in this 
matter of national education, our latter-day sensitiveness to 
the responsibility of providing our fellow citizens with know- 
ledge, may distinctly be set down to our credit: and if some- 
times, as new hands at an art necessarily will be, we are 
found a trifle blundering and stupid, no sensible critic will 
be, by any means, for too much ungenerous railing. I would 
not, therefore, be understood, as suggesting, that, in our 
elementary schools, this insistence of ours upon instruction 
in physical facts, in historic or scientific facts, is idle or 
pedantic. To know the history of Timbuctoo; to be able 
to solve an algebraic equation; to get easily across the 
Pons A sinorum ; to analyse an intricate stanza of Marmion; 
to state the component parts, and the elements, of a prim- 
rose, or a rainbow, or a coal; to illustrate the functions of 
the digestive organs, with a clear knowledge of the effect 
upon them of alcohol or nicotine, of vegetable as compared 
with animal food: I cast no slur upon the elaborated 
scheme, by which our young scholars are equipped for all 
this, so pitiably beyond the reach of an elder, and less fortu- 
nate generation. The Italian waiter, moved out of common- 
place stolidity by a sonnet of Petrarch’s; the Italian peasant- 
woman, radiant with her pride in Donatello; are not argu- 
ments against the educational code: and it would be insane 
to suggest, that these admirable examples of a traditional 
culture would be any the less admirable, could they satisfy 
the requirements of the code. But, for all that, may they 
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not have a message to us? Weare in no danger of under- 
estimating the importance of a purely intellectual education ; 
that is, at the moment, safe in our hands: but does our 
responsibility begin there, and end there? You see, I am 
keeping true to my determination of being very serious in 
this number of the Hobby Horse; in spite of that bad habit 
of flippancy, which, at starting, led me astray for a few sen- 
tences ; but which, with the sober eye of the Editor and his 
friends upon me, I may hope, in time, to get the better of. 

I happen to be familiar with an elementary school in 
London, at the head of one department in which is a lady 
of singular cultivation, of singular qualifications for the deli- 
cate profession she engages in. The last time I went into 
the school, I found the walls of her classroom decorated 
with pictures, which she had begged from one quarter and 
another ; and, if they were not all of them as fine works of art, 
as one might desiderate, they were at least a testimony to the 
value of decoration; an effort, to put it grandiosely, but 
with truth, to satisfy the human longing after beauty. A 
friend of mine, who is an energetic member of the School- 
Board, was complimentary enough to consult me the other 
day, with reference to a certain catalogue ; as to what pictures 
he should recommend, on his committee, for use in any 
schools, under charge of the Board, which should make 
application for such adornment: and I learned from him, 
that our educational authorities were not without anxiety to 
stimulate this kind of application. It would seem, then, that 
we are not satisfied with simply teaching our children facts, 
and teaching them to use their wits. “If it is possible,” we 
are beginning to say to ourselves, “‘we have not fulfilled our 
“obligations to them, till we have made them sensitive to the 
“claims of beauty: for in this sensitiveness lies how much of 
“life’s enjoyment; how much of Auman life, properly under- 
“stood |!” Certainly, one should hail any sign, which indicates 
in us so excellent a sense, of what is needful. The diffi- 
culties, which may lie in our way, are many: and some of 
the most considerable of these are not, I fear, within control 
even of the most sagacious educational reformers. But with an 
acknowledgment in us of the claims of beauty, with a desire 
to satisfy these claims, how pleasing a vision passes before 
one, of what we might begin todo! Already I seem to see 
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before me schoolrooms of fine proportions, adorned with 
reproductions of excellent works of art: admirably arranged 
are they, with a regard, not merely to their isolated merits, 
but to their dignified effect asa whole. The practical man 
has raised his protest against the ae which we have ex- 
pended — the purchase of these: and, at the last election- 
meeting, he has appealed to the pockets of the rate-payers ; 
making game of an infatuation, which blinds us to that sad 
indifference, with which the children out of our streets regard 
these fancies of ours. But we have ceased to be in awe of 
the practical man; and even the rate-payer is coming round. 
We feel no overwhelming concern, because, as that practical 
voice keeps dinning in our ears, our children do not “ appre- 
ciate” the good things provided for them: for we do not 
expect, that they will appreciate the things ; we only think, 
that there is some evidence of ‘a dawning interest” in them. 
The long years of neglect are not repaired in a day: lost in- 
stincts are not recovered at an effort: infelicitous circum- 
stances are not wholly counteracted in a schoolroom. Nor 
are our English children alas! inheritors of an ancient 
civilization, whose traditions linger, as it were, in the blood. 
We dream not, that to-morrow they will be trooping on a 
pilgrimage to St. Paul’s, or to Leonardo’s Madonna in the 
National Gallery. Yet, for all that, the leaven is working. 
This, however, I am aware, is the spring-time. With the 
returning sunlight, and its genial warmth; the buds bour- 
geoning; the flowers renewing themselves in our fields and 
gardens; the birds recovering their melody; many hopes 
and aspirations are born in us, which come not to their 
accomplishment. I see some reader of this essay lay it 
down with a smile: for my dream, he says to himself, is 
one of these. SELWYN IMAGE. 








OME LETTERS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 
The second anniversary of Mr. Arnold’s 
death will fall soon after the publi- 
cation of our April number, which is 
adorned with a poem about his grave 
SS at Laleham: Mr. Arnold was an indul- 
gent reader of our magazine, even in the days of its wayward 
and inexperienced youth; he read its maturer productions 
with constant sympathy and approval; he was always in- 
terested in the fortunes of the “‘ Hobby Horse”; and, to 
assist its fortunes, he was obliging enough to become a con- 
tributor himself. Alike for the pleasure of my readers, and 
that they might join with me in celebrating the fifteenth of 
April, more tenderly, and with a more intimate sense of our 
irreparable loss, I have desired, for some time, to let them 
share with me, in a few of Mr. Arnold’s letters ; especially 
in some of those, which refer to the ‘‘ Hobby Horse”; and 
now, through Mrs. Arnold’s kindness, I am enabled to 
realize my desire: I leave the letters to tell their own story ; 
adding, here and there, a sufficient explanation ; and I have 
inserted a fac-simile from the manuscript of the poem, which 
Mr. Arnold gave to me, for our July number in 1887. 

The first letter, which I desire to publish, refers to some 

oems in one of our earliest numbers ; the reference is most 
interesting, because it enunciates Mr. Arnold’s belief, that 
poetry should be simple, direct, and plain: it was the 
theory, which Mr. Arnold followed in his own work; it was 
the theory of the great poets; but not the theory, as it would 
seem, and certainly not the practice, of the more illustrious 
writers of verse, in the present day. I had written to Mr. 
Arnold from Italy; and I had sent him some ivy, from the 

rave of ‘ Thyrsis.” The dogs, whom he mentions, are two 
Sake hounds, Port and Hock; a representation of Port, 
which is both decorative and accurate, is given as the tail- 
piece to this article. 





I, 
My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey. Jan. 1st, 1886, 
I have been abroad for some time on a school-errand from 
the Government; and on my return I find your letter, 
verses, and ivy—also the charming photographs of the two 
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dogs. We ourselves have two, and that must suffice us; 
but if we outlive either of them, his place could not be better 
filled than by a child of your fascinating Pair. 

The merit of the verses is in the firm effort to have and 
express a definite meaning. I like best the Mercury Sonnet 
because this effort is there, perhaps, most successful. It 
would have been more entirely successful still, to my think- 
ing, if you had brought out ou what errands you conceived 
Mercury as visiting both the Under-World and this World 
of ours. Exercise in verse cannot but be valuable to you if 
you set yourself to be thus distinct ; and if you can really 
succeed in being distinct, with your serious purpose and 
command of language, you are sure to interest others. 

I wish you a happy New Year: I am returning to the 
Continent almost immediately and shall then have to face a 
second expedition to America; after that, I hope to have 
a quiet time, but at present this time seems very far off. 

Ever truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
II 


My dear Galton, Stockbridge, Mass. July 30th, 1886. 

The best thing I can do here for the Magazine (in which 
I am interested for Image’s sake as well as yours) is to get 
my son-in-law to lay it upon the table of the University 
Club in New York, the best centre that I know of for the 
kind of people likely to be interested in such a publication. 
What you have written about Assisi is full of interest, but 
for the general public it should have perhaps had more about 
Assisi itself; although the questions of criticism treated in the 
middle and latter part of the paper are in themselves highly im- 
portant, and you have treated them with judgmentand insight. 

This climate does not suit me; and, as far as health and 
efficiency are concerned, I shall be very glad to be back in 
England again. I hope to find the state of Nab Scar less 
afflicting than you say. 

Ever truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


I had written to Mr. Arnold from Windermere : his letter 
refers to the July ‘“ Hobby Horse,” for 1886; and, in the sum- 
mer of that year, the Manchester water works were being 
carried through the Rydal valley, at the back of Words- 
worth’s house, and above his a walk. 
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The next letter refers to a Sonnet on Marcus Aurelius, 
published in the “ Hobby Horse” for April, 1887. 
III 


My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey. Decr. 16th, 1886. 
I like the Sonnet, and the man who inspires it is indeed 
excellent reading. I havea political article to write which 
I would fain write in his sense as much as possible: but I 
know, if I begin to re-read him, I shall go on and on and 
leave the promised political article unbegun. 
We all send sympathy to Port—affectionate sympathy. 
Ever yours sincerely, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IV 


Pains Hill Cottage, 

My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey. Jan. 13th, 1887. 

hen I take = the “‘ Hobby Horse” to look at it, I find 
myself going right throught it; it has so much merit that 
its restricted publicity is really to be lamented. Could not 
something be done? What you say of Symonds is true and 
good. Ever yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

I am sorry Port is amiss. 


The mention ‘of Mr. Symonds refers to a notice of his 
“ Catholic Reaction,” the last part of his collected materials 
for an history of “‘ The Renaissance in Italy.” A month or 
two after receiving this letter, I wrote to Mr. Arnold, to ask 
him whether the ‘‘ something to be done” might not include 
a contribution from himself; and to tell him, that Mr. Rus- 
kin had given us an article. 


V. 

My dear Galton, Hastings. April 21st, 1887. 
our letter has been forwarded to me here, where I have 
come to try and get rid of a sharp attack of lumbago. I 
shall find the « Hobby Horse,” no doubt, on my return 

home. 
I do not like to undertake anything as to contributing, 
for I have promised as much as I can well perform for 
this year. But if I can make anything of a little Horatian 


Echo, in verse, which has lain by me for years, discarded 
because of an unsatisfactory stanza, you shall have it. But 
I repeat that I can Jromise nothing. 

I shall be curious to see what Ruskin has done for you. 
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His is indeed a popular influence; I will not say that a con- 
tribution from me would do you no service; but it is not to 
be compared, as a help with the great public, to one from 
J. Ruskin. 

Hard dry winds, and an aching back! but the sea is 
always inspiriting. Ever truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In the spring of 1887, I wrote an essay upon Thomas 
Cromwell ; at asked Mr.'Arnold; whether I might dedicate 
my volume ‘to-him. 
VI. 
Pains Hill Cottage, 

My dear Galton, Cobham. April 7th, 1887. 

I liked your paper in Macmillan.” You have-an excellent 
subject in Thomas Cromwell: it Shows how ignorant I am, 
that when my wife said he was Lord Essex, I contradicted 
her—but she proved to be quite right. Do you not think 
that your dedication is a little strong, applied to one who 
could make such a blunder about your subject? I do, but 
I will not interfere with your freedom of action, if I have 
been of use to you and you wish to say so. We have a 
raging north wind here, and no flowers yet. I am glad Port 
has come round. We have just lost our dear dear mongrel, 
Kaiser, and we are very sad. 

Ever truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


As soon as I heard of Mr. Arnold’s bereavement, I offered 
him another dachs hound, Hans ;. about whom I have several 
letters, and who is mentioned again in this series. Kaiser 
died upon the sixth of April ; and he was commemorated, in 
the following July, in an Elegiac Poem. ‘The next letter 
refers to a box of fritillaries; Oxford fritillaries, consecrated 
to “Thyrsis”-and to ao _— “pastoral song.” 


pp An Galton, Cobham: May 6th, 1887. 
ou could not have sent mea prettier and pleasanter 
present. The purple flowers are come out to-day, and I 
think the white ones will come out to-morrow. They are 
all beautiful. Ever truly-yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

You shall hear about-'Hans as soom as quarters are 
prepared for him. 
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VIII. 
My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey....June 4th, 1887. 
I send you the thing I promised—a relic of youth. It 
is quite artificial in sentiment, but has some tolerable lines, 
perhaps. Let me seea proof of the lines, and believe me, 
most truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


The poem is entitled “‘ Horatian Echo”: and as it recalls 
more than one of Horace’ Odes, I.asked Mr. Arnold, before 
sending a copy of the manuscript to the press, whether 
he would not like the title to. be plural; or whether, if he 
preferred the singular, it should not be “ An. Horatian 
Echo.” Be 


My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey. June 13th, 
Of course you may keep the Manuscript. I think I prefer 
the singular of Echo to the plural, in this case; but as you 
lease. Will you tell the Editor that I received, and thank 
im for, his kind letter. I shall be interested in seeing your 
Cromwell. You have taken,I repeat, a really excellent subject. 
Ever yours truly; MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Xx 


Athenzeum Club, 

My dear Galton, Pall Mall, S.W. - June 15th. 

I have been looking at your letter again. 1If you make 
the title plural, you must not put Echos but Echoes. There 
speaks the ex School-Inspector. But speaking as a composer, 
I really think the singular is preferable.. Ever yours truly, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

XI. 


My dear Galton, Cobham. June 18th. 

I am going down into the north next week, and will take 
Cromwell with me. You have so good a subject that it 
would .be a pity you should waste it ;—and it would be 
wasting it, to employ it as a “bomb.” However, from 
turning over the pages I hope that this expression of yours 
alarmed me unnecessarily. I will write and tell you what I 
think when I have read you. The dedication makes mea 
little apprehensive, for fear it should injure the book. 
Strong praise provokes many people ; and this praise is very 
strong, too strong. But if the book is good it will be able 
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to stand even this dedication to a less than half popular 
author. Ever truly yours, aa MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Fox How, 

My dear Galton, Ambleside. June 23rd, 1887. 
I have read your book through. It has many errors of 
the press, and your meaning is not always made quite clear ; 
but I have been greatly interested, and the summing up in 
the latter part of the volume I think thoroughly good. If I 
have done anything to help you to the acquisition of the 
temper and judgment there shown, I am glad. I still think 
your dedication may provoke people, and be somewhat of 
an obstacle; but men like Stubbs, and S. Gardiner, and 
Freeman are the men whose judgment on the book it is 
important to have, and I cannot but believe they will be 
interested by it. I am only here for a day or two, and shall 
then return to Cobham. 
Ever yours truly, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
XIII. 


My dear Galton, Athenzum Club. July 4th, 1887. 

As I expected, Macmillan says he has of course often 
thought of a single volume, but thinks the time not yet 
come. He is of opinion that the sort of people who want 
my poems are sees who do not mind a high price if they 
get a handsome book. The case of Tennyson, he says, is 
‘‘somewhat different.” I never have been broadly popular, 
and I cannot easily bring myself to believe I shall ever be- 
come so. But I ought none the less to thank you for 
your interest, and your kind letter. 

The judgment of Stubbs is really precious; and that of 
Gladstone, if it could be made public, would be the best of 
advertisements. I was sure, after reading the volume 
through, that you had done a good piece of work. I hear 
to-day that Hans, to whom I long to pay my respects, has 
passed two good days, and seems settling down in his new 
home. ver truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The following letter refers to a framed copy of the picture, 
which Mr. Watts gave to the January “ Hobby Horse” for 
1887. 
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XIV. 
Pains Hill Cottage, 
nce Galton, _ Cobham, Surrey. July rth. 
ery many thanks to you and to Mr. Horne for the pic- 
ture, which shows all Watts’ power. The numbers of the 
" mene semen ” have arrived this morning. I hope, but can 


hardly believe, that my little bit of a thing may have been 
of some service to you. Ever truly yours, MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 

XV. 


Pains Hill Cottage, 
My dear Galton, Cobham, Surrey. Septr. 20th. 

I have found your letter and magazines, on my return 
here. I like both your articles, though perhaps you are a 
little hard upon Macaulay—I have been a little hard on him 
myself. Such a mebene correspondence between the man 
and his medium, as there was between Macaulay and the 
age in which he lived and worked, has hardly ever been 
seen ; and what is provoking in him,—his cock sureness, his 
boundless satisfaction,—could hardly have been otherwise 
under the circumstances. After al, he pays a penalty 
heavier than any which our disparagement can inflict upon 
him—the penalty that he can hardly be of use to any mortal 
soul who takes our times and its needs seriously. 

What you say of Gladstone is very interesting. I am 
glad to hear what Gardiner says of your Cromwell; I hope 
you will make your monograph the nucleus for a large and 
solid piece of work. 

Ever truly yours, MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Hans is a perfect dear. 


And so the letters end, with one of those intimate and 
delightful touches which reveal and which endear the 
writer : 

“ Of little threads our life is spun, 

“ And he spins ill, who misses one.” 
The admirable simplicity of Mr. Arnold’s published writ- 
ings, the urbanity and the kindliness of their manner, the 
buoyancy of their spirit, and the tenderness, ‘‘the sense of 
tears,” which is always to be found in them, in spite of their 
buoyancy, have brought him intoa close and an intimate rela- 
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tion with innumerable readers ; even with readers, who did 
not know him personally ; for he had the art of giving “so 
“much which communicates his own spirit and engages 
“ours.” So winning and so abiding are these: personal quali- 
ties in him, that many readers have imagined an old and 
intimate friend to be speaking to them; and this intimacy 
has tempted some of them, it may be, to over-look the 
— the beauty, and the perfection, which are never absent 
rom his writings. Other readers, it is evident, have been 
puzzled and offended by the “ Distinction” of Mr. Arnold’s 
work: by that undeniable quality in him, of which “ the 
‘world is impatient ; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults 
‘it, hates it; it ends by receiving its influence and by under- 
“going its law.” Others, again, have been seduced from 
the perfect clearness and simplicity of Mr. Arnold, by the 
miserable influences of this our Day; by the more luxuriant 
though coarser styles, or by the louder though emptier 
tones, or by the imposing obscurity, of its most fashionable 
performers in prose and verse. Though more and more, as 
time goes on, the power, the beauty, and the perfection, of 
Mr. Arnold's aaa will be discerned; if it be true, that 
‘nothing lives but style,” then he should: be, almost cer- 
tainly in prose, and certainly in verse, the most living of 


our Victorian men of letters: and he should be no less per- 
manent for his matter, than for his style; because the spirit 
of our time appears to have achieved in him, not only its 
most perfect, but its most complete, and its most representa- 
tive, expression ; in his work, the finer intellectual movements 
of our Day are reflected in their — beauty and truth, and 


are represented with unequalled power. But although these 
high questions may be interesting to discuss, they are for the 
future only to decide; an author’s contemporaries never 
have decided them, and never can decide them, finally: 
what Mr. Arnold’s contemporaries can decide, is that the 

feel in his work those intimate and those endearing quali- 
ties, of which I have spoken. Those delightful qualities, if a 
writer have them, are to be found most perfectly in his letters ; 
and this would be mine apology, were an apology required, 
for emer. these few letters: they show the kindness, 
the homeliness, and the unaffected simplicity of Mr. Arnold’s 
bright and happy nature; and therefore I hope they may 
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serve, in some small degree, to bring him nearer to those, 
who did not know him; that is, to make him more be- 
loved and more fondly remembered. For those, who did 
know him, will not soon forget the charm of that gracious 


presence ; 
“ That comely face, that cluster’d brow, 
“ That cordial hand, that bearing free, 
“TI see them still, I see them now, 
“ Shall always see!" 


never can they forget the fascination and the happiness, 
which were communicated by that buoyant though gentle 
spirit: the fifteenth of April will come and go, many times, 
before it ceases to dawn upon a group of mourners, who are 
inconsolable. ARTHUR GALTON. 
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LALEHAM. 


Only one voice could sing aright 

His brother poet, lost in night : 

His voice, who sleeps not far away ; 

The pure and perfect voice, of Gray. 

The sleep of lowly men, he sang : 

For whom the solemn church bells rang, 
Over their silent fields and vales, 
Whence no rude sound their calm assails. 
He knew their melancholy rest, 

And peaceful sleep, on earth’s kind breast : 
Their patient lives, their common doom, 
The beauty of their simple tomb. 


One thing, he left unsung: how some, 
To share those village slumbers, come : 
Whose voices filled the world with joy, 
Who made high thoughts, their one employ. 
Ah, loving hearts! too great, to prize 
Things, whereon most men set their eyes: 
The applauding crowd, the golden lure 
Of wealth, insatiate and unsure ; 

A life of noise! a restless death ; 

The sanctities of life’s last breath 
Profaned, with ritual pride and state ; 
Last pageant of the little great ! 

But these ; to whom all crowns of song, 
And all immortal praise, belong ; 

_ Turn from each gairish sight and sound, 
To lay them down in humble ground : 
Choosing that still, eternal sleep, 

To be, where kindly natures keep : 

In sound of pleasant water rills, 

In shadows of the solemn hills. 

Earth’s heart, earth’s hidden way, they knew ; 
Now on their grave, light falls her dew : 
The music of her soul was theirs ; 

They sleep beneath her sweetest airs. 


Beside the broad, gray Thames, one lies, 
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With whom a spring of beauty dies : 

Among the willows, the pure wind 

Calls all his wistful song to mind ; 

And, as the calm strong river flows, 

With it his mightier music goes: 

But those winds cool, those waters lave, 

The country of his chosen grave. 

Go past the cottage flowers ; and see, 

Where Arnold thought it good, to be! 

Half church, half cottage, comely stands 

An holy House, from Norman hands ; 

By rustic Time well taught, to wear 

Some lowly, meditative air ; 

Long ages of a pastoral race 

Have softened sternness, into grace : 

And many a touch of homelier use, 

From Norman strength, hath set it loose. 

Here, under old, red fruited yews ; 

And summer suns, and autumn dews; 

With his lost children at his side, 

Sleeps Arnold. Still those waters glide, 

Thosé winds blow softly down their breast : 

But he, who loved them, is at rest. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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MODERN LIFE, ESPECIALLY 
IN LITERATURE: AN ESSAY 
READ, AT OXFORD, TO THE 
GRYPHON CLUB OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 
-If I were in need of a single word to 
express the idea which I wish to follow out in this essay, I 
could scarcely, I think, find one in English ; none, at least, 
that would completely fit my meaning: I should have to fall 
back upon the Greek. We translate the word xée pos by order, 
beauty, or world, according to the context; but we have no 
single phrase that combines and identifies in our minds, as 
this word did in the minds of Greeks, the beauty of harmo- 
nious arrangement with the beauty of the visible world. We 
do not seem, indeed, to have at all the same quick perception 
of this kind of beauty that they appear to have had. The 
Author of ‘“ Modern Painters” has pointed out that, in the 
Odyssey, when Hermes approaches Calypso’s cave, what he 
admires is, not so much the wild beauty of the island, as the 
trimness of the goddess’s own domain, her four fountains 
arranged in order, and her beds of parsley and violets. In 
all the productions of the Greek invention this love of sym- 
metry and harmonious order is continually eminent; it is 
this which, more than any other quality, distin ishes their 
art, their architecture, and their literature, from those of other 
nations. 

We in England, on the contrary, are, most of us, accus- 
tomed to look at things through a different atmosphere. We 
do not readily notice the charm of symmetry ; certainly, not 
half so readily as we notice the charm of the picturesque, which 
usually means a series of agreeable and natural accidents, 
rather than any quality due to outline and arrangement: 
and we have a strong sentiment for what is weird ; a love of 
twilight, when all clear outlines are obscured ; of melancholy 
mystery, romance. What northern poet or painter would 


take delight in the — of trim plots of parsley and 


violets? The garden of his choice will be one of trailing 

roses, and ivied walls, and leaf-strewn alleys; such a place, 

perhaps, as Mr. Swinburne’s “ Forsaken Garden ;” filled 

with a haunted air and an almost ghostly feeling: and when 
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he paints it or describes it; we shall probably find that he 
sets it, not in the searching daylight, but in the glow of 
sunset, or the first gloom of evening. 

Now réturn to Greece; how sharp is the contrast! What 
is most striking in the dying speeches of the men and women 
in Greek tragedies ? Is it not that strong love of the day- 
light, which makes them séem-as grieved to think that they 
shall see the sun no more, as at losing any friend ?' They 
love the morning, with its clearness and brightness ; they 
shrink at the thought of the gloom of death. 

Yet, what are we to say about the sombreness and 
melancholy, which we find in Simonides, and Mimnermus, 
and in some of the choruses of Sophocles? what of the 
famous passage in the an at Colonus, jy gives tov dravta 
vines Aoyov: Vot to be born is, beyond all computation, best ? At 
first sight one might think that the theme of this mournful 
strain was the sadness of “fe; but if we consider a little, 
and remember by what it was suggested, the spectacle of 
Oedipus in his unhappy old age, we shall rather say that it 
is the sadness of decay and death, that is the real theme: for 
to be born appears a thing to be lamented, only because it 
brings with it the certainty of decay and death ; the bitterness 
of which increases in proportion to one’s faculty for enjoying 
life. Such a faculty the Greeks seem to have possessed, 
even beyond the rest of the pleasure-loving southern 
nations: they did not take trivial things seriously, nor 
were solemn where lightness was caw and were 
never too preoccupied for repose, as well as for gaiety and 
vivacity. 

For us, on the contrary, who must be busy, at whatever 
cost, how many and imperious are the cares, and how seldom 
permanent or real the enjoyments, of life. Restlessness is in 
our veins; we desire, but cannot spare the time for, quiet ; 
and so it is not unnatural that the thought of tranquillity at 
least in death, if not that of peaceful happiness beyond death, 
makes us look 'to the grave with little of that strong chill 
and repulsion which it struck into the Hellenic mind. I 
almost think that our writers have had more joyful things to 
say about death than about life; though this of course is 
due, in great measure, yet not, I think, altogether, to the 
difference in religion, and to Christianity. 
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I fear that I may seem to have begun with a digression ; 
but what I have said will serve to introduce what I am to 
attempt in this essay. Let me first, however, declare that I 
have no new theory or doctrine to advance; only things 
which are for the most part obvious: but it is the obvious 
things which we seem to be most fond of neglecting. 

The diversities which I have dwelt upon are indications, 
not without a meaning. Our love of picturesqueness and of 
mystery, and the Greek love of symmetry and clearness, are 
very significant elements in the spirit of either nation. Far 
be it from me to glorify the one and altogether to depreciate 
the other: in our sense for the mystery of the world we have 
something which makes us richer than the Greeks; but we 
let it dominate us too much: to satisfy this sense we over- 
look things which should have claimed continual attention; 
we are apt to lose perspective, and even truth. He who 
prefers to look at the world by moonlight, enjoys a softened, 
a more tender, and more attractive aspect of its realities ; 
but he is not likely to get a just or complete conception of 
what it is like. 

I wish to take this old idea of a cosmos in things and 
apply it to our modern life. It needs little observation to 
see how striking are its disproportions, misdirections, mis- 
applications ; how little symmetry there is, either in our 
thought, or our conduct, or our art, or our religion, or our 
literature ; how rarely we discern the true spheres of things, 
and the limits of those spheres, or adjust our behaviour to 
our ideas. All this, I suppose, is, in a great measure, due 
to that extreme tendency to what is called specialism, so 
characteristic of this active and commercial time. It is a 
useful, and a profitable thing to be a specialist; but we ma 
remember that there is a sort of degradation about it; it 
tends to sink the man in the machine, and it takes him away 
from the centre, to run in a groove. Perhaps it is idle to 
deplore so masterful a tendency ; for how few spheres of life 
are left now, that are not governed by the principles of 
Trade! Yet we need not quite all be specialists ; at any rate, 
not yet; and least of all should we be so in a University. 
Here, before we also are absorbed into it, there is time to 
see clearly the wants and the follies of our restless Age. 

Does it not remind one, sometimes, of a field, covered with 








molehills, where everyone is burrowing blindly, and scraping 
like a mole, his way to fortune? There are not many of us 
who feel very keenly, when we die, the loss of the sun; 
partly because we are seldom able, partly because we do not 
care, to see and to enjoy it. Our pursuits, like our atmo- 
sphere, want daylight. 

As it is with individuals, so it is with societies, sects, and 
nations: each pursues its own path, either regardless of 
everything outside that path, or else, at the expense of 
infinite energy, bent on converting the whole world to its 
own persuasions. They do not see that every nation, every 
human type, every individual man, has each his own peculiar 
requirements, and that what satisfies one can rarely satisfy 
another ; that there cannot be harmony without diversity. 
And thus we have another bad tendency, a tendency to 
uniformities. 

I may seem, perhaps, to be contradicting here what I 
said about specialism, which does, indeed, necessitate a 
certain kind of diversity. But though it is a good thing to 
be a factor in the harmony of the world, it is a better to be 
an intelligent factor ; to perform your own task well, but at 
the same time to have a reasonable sympathy with the 

ursuits of other men, and to be able to appreciate each at 
its proper value. For the specialist can hardly fail vastly to 
overrate the importance of his special sphere. 

And by this tendency to uniformities, also, how much do 
we lose! Consider, for example, our ordinary speech: how 
the innumerable niceties of meanings and of words are 
fading and being blurred; how language has gone to 
seed in epithets and superlatives. The adjectives of an 
average conversation scarcely range beyond a score; but 
these are — and mercilessly repeated, clapped rudely 
on to nouns they do not suit, or that do not need them, 
without felicity, or aptness, or sense. And to take another 
small sign; our dress: few will deny that, except it may be 
for casual twins, no man’s appearance is exactly like that of 
any of his neighbours ; yet half the world goes into a sort of 
uniform mourning, when it means to be social and gay; and 
in England, at least, we all go into mourning when we wish 
to make a cheerful noise in church. And if the appearance 
and the person of no two — ever precisely similar, how 
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much more is it so with their minds and characters ; yet the 
Law, like Society, regards all as alike, “Still,” it: would, 
doubtless, be dangerous to admit such ideas into so delicate 
a province ; even in the matter of dress, it might scarcely’be 
expedient if everyone could, with impunity, indulge. his 
peculiar fancies ; or we might have to bear the daily spectacle 
of invented garbs, types of all that is wonderful, ‘frightful, 
and insane. 

Unintelligent specialism and unmeaning uniformity have 
alike a bad result ; each tends to spoil the sense of propor- 
tion. The great aim is, to see things as they are; and to 
see things as they are, one must'see them in relation to the 
things around them; since nothing, I suppose, has an 
isolated or independent existence. Sit on a bench in the 
park, and look at a particular blade of grass'in front of you : 
you see it very clearly and definitely, but do you see it as it 
is? Raise your eyes and look at the whole scene before you ; 
your blade has disappeared, you cannot find it: it is in its 
proper place, unnoticed. Illustrations of such ‘false per- 
spective are ready to hand in plenty, especially with regard 
to the events and personages of the age. But it would be 
unfair, perhaps, to speak of these last; because they are, 
many of them, inevitable in any nation and at any period. 
In these matters, Time alone will set us right. 

What, then, is proposed as a remedy of these dispropor- 
tions? How are we to see things as they are ? 

It is not difficult. Cultivation of the dramatic, the sym- 
pathetic, faculty may do much; the making oneself master of 
many standpoints ; the a other nations with the 
sentiment, not of the traveller, but of the inhabitant ; the 
knowledge of the great facts of history. And as it is whole- 
some, at times, to ascend mountains, and see the. world, 
where we live, and which we think so -much of, dwindled :at 
our feet ; so it may be wholesome at times, though not too 
often, lest we should be overwhelmed,:to ascend in imagi- 
nation the regions of space, and look at our universe from 
other universes. A little plain reflection, and a conscious- 
ness of the vastness of the world, may chasten and correct:our 
views of life, and save us from much waste of force and mind. 

Ah! yes; but who, in a crowded, hurried, circumscribed 
existence, can find leisure to be thus wise? Doubtless, in 
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our actions, we are the slaves of time and of circumstance ; 
we have often to give ourselves to some “‘ unmeaning task- 
work”, that takes all our energies, and repays us nothing ; 
and doubtless it is necessary that, to some extent, this should 
beso; yet in the world of ideas, of thought, who shall confine 
or cramp us? In action, let us choose well, if that good 
fortune be allowed us, what is most fitted to our nature and 
our powers; in our views of life we can be free. 

It should be above all things, I think, the office of literature 
to help us here; to keep enlarged ideas before us ; to teach 
us to see our way by simplicity, harmony, clearness. 

Does it do so at present? Alas! it, too, is full of com- 
plexities, full of confusions. Nothing is commoner now 
than to talk of prose-poems, pictures in words, epics in 
sound, and such fatuities; the boundaries of each art are 
crossed and obliterated; as if no province of art could be 
developed or expanded without invading some other province | 
We roam, but do not soar. And not only is this true of the 
various fieldsof literature, but of literaturein relation toscience: 
people are continually trying to graft the one upon the other. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his book on Education, has some 
suggestive remarks on this subject. They may seem, perhaps, 
to an ordinary reader, to have something of petulance about 
them; but apparently, when this book was oublished, Science 
was not regarded with the profound adoration which Mr. 
Spencer eloquently demands. So earnest a pleader for her 
rights is he, that he makes claims for her, which seem, to 
me, at least, remarkable. 

He says, for instance: ‘How happens the cultivated 
gentleman to enjoy a fine poem so much more than a boor 
does ; if it is not because his wider acquaintance with objects 
and actions enables him to see in the poem much that the 
boor cannot see?” That is true; but he goes on to say, that 
‘ the more realities an artist indicates in any given amount of 
work, the more faculties does he appeal to ; the more gratifi- 
cation does he afford; and to know these realities is to have 
that much science.” This last assertion, on the contrary, 
seems to me, if not untrue, at any rate most misleading : it 
cannot be true, unless by science is meant knowledge gained 
by experience, knowledge of life, of ‘‘ objects and actions,” as 
Mr. Spencer puts it; but is - this which we usually mean 
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by science? I had always imagined that the name was 
applied to knowledge gained dy investigation, not to that 
gained by experience. And certainly Mr. Spencer himself 
seems to support this view, when, after declaring that “the 
current opinion that science and poetry are opposed, is a 
delusion,” he says: “It is not true that the facts of science 
are unpoetical; .. . . science opens up realms of poetry 
where, to the unscientific, all is a blank.” And he illustrates 
his meaning by examples of knowledge which could only be 
obtained by scientific investigation. ‘‘ Think you,” he ex- 
claims, ‘think you that a drop of water, which to the vulgar 
eye is but a drop of water, loses anything in the eye of the 
physicist, who knows that its elements are held together by 
a force which, if suddenly liberated, would produce a flash 
of lightning? Think you that the rounded rock, marked 
with parallel scratches, calls up as much poetry in the 
ignorant mind as in the mind of the geologist, who knows 
that over this rock a glacier slid a million years ago? The 
truth is, that those who never entered upon scientific pursuits 
are blind to most of the poetry by which they are surrounded. 
Whoever has not in youth collected plants and insects, knows 
not half the halo of interest which lanes and hedgerows can 
assume. Whoever has not sought for fossils, has little idea 
of the poetical associations that surround the places where 
embedded treasures are found. Whoever at the sea-side has 
not had a microscope and aquarium, has yet to learn what 
the highest pleasures of the sea-side are.” 

But all this fervent language serves only to mislead. 
These are interesting facts, it may be granted; but why 
poetical? It is time to protest against the vague, unlicensed 
way in which words like this are used: it is in this fashion 
that people talk of the poetry of the heavens, and of coal- 
mines ; meaning, I suppose, that what science tells us of 
these things strikes them as being wonderful, and removed 
from ordinary life ; and they would echo Mr. Spencer, doubt- 
less, when he speaks of geology as “that grand epic, written 
by the finger of God upon the strata of the earth.” 

There is a little poem of Walt Whitman’s that one might 
quote with point : 

“ When I heard the learned astronomer, 
When the proofs, the figures, — ranged in columns before me, 
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When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and measure them ; 

When I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured with much applause in 
the lecture-room, 

How soon unaccountably I became tir'd and sick, 

Till rising, and gliding out, I wander'd off by myself 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time 

Look'd up, in perfect silence, to the stars.” 

Before leaving Mr. Spencer, I should like to take one of 
his instances and examine it fora moment. Take the instance 
of the drop of water: is it not obvious that such a fact as that 
could never be employed in a poem with any poetical effect ? 
Why is this? It is because, though a truth, it has no 
reality to the mind; it does not come home to it; for who, 
except physicists, who are not, I suppose, great readers of 
poetry, ever connects drops of water with flashes of lightning ? 
How could a poem be criticised or seriously regarded, if it 
were filled with images, each of which required a physicist, 
or a chemist, or a geologist, even to explain them, still more 
to appreciate them? The writer who imagines that such 
facts as these are material for poetry; and if they are poetical, 
as Mr. Spencer tells us they are, surely they must be material 
for Eres such a writer neglects the vital and imperious 
need, for the mind, of association ; just as do those writers of 
elaborate description, who put a pictorial epithet to every 
word, forgetting that what is familiar to our eyes can rarely 
require such an epithet to bring it before our minds, and 
that there are some things for which the epithet zxdescribable 
is the best description. Does not Dante, as he portrays his 
terrible and vast conceptions, continually bring his words 
home to us by comparisons with familiar things ? 

It is thus that, a we would seek fresh fields for poetry, 
we are driven back to this first and last test: that the force 
and value of an image should be tried only by the power 
with which it appeals to the mind, the feelings, and the ex- 
periences of the natural man; not, that is to say, the man 
who has made of the subject a special investigation and 
research, 

In the instance of the drop of water, not only has the fact 
no reality to the uninstructed mind, but it is a detail purely 
scientific ; it is gained by a process akin to dissection; and 
anything like dissection is painful to the truly creative spirit, 
which regards things from the outside as living wholes, and 
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does not pull them to pieces or inquire into their mechanism. 
With the instance of the “rounded rock, marked with parallel 
scratches,” the case is somewhat different. Everyone knows 
that stones and rocks are incalculably old, and everyone can 
imagine the glacier sliding over the rocks; though such a 
thought is not, I think, half so rich in poetry as the thought 
of the human associations which may have belonged to such 
a stone, and which do not require a knowledge of geology to 
be appreciated. 

Poetry, then, and Science, both of them deal with life and 
nature; but is there really no opposition between them ? 
Does Poetry only follow in the footsteps of her pushing 
mistress? In the attempt to find truth, is she only a less 
successful imitator? Surely it is not so. The difference 
between them, and it is vast, lies in their method: for one is 
as a spectator who tells his impressions, the other as an 
inquisitor, who records facts. Do not let us fall into the 
error of disparaging either ; each has its own functions ; but 
above all, let us not confuse those functions, or let one 
intrude upon the other. 

The influence of Science has been growing enormously of 
late ; though there are not wanting signs of a reaction against 
the unbalanced worship and unreasonable glorification of 
her: and I suppose it is natural that the Muses, the poor 
Muses, who have had so little to support them of late, from 
their votaries 


“ Whose sounds are forced, whose notes are few |” 


should endeavour to maintain themselves by adopting the 
armoury of their rival. Hence many endeavours on the part 
of writers, both of prose and of verse, to infuse science and 
the scientific spirit into literature. 

The reviewer, for instance, who wishes to criticise a book, 
pulls it into small pieces: if the review be intended to give 
a favourable impression, what seem to him to be the most 
attractive morsels are presented to his readers ; if the reverse, 
the least attractive. I need not apologize for not too agree- 
able imagery, when our magazines are full of articles, in 
which the popular novelist is said, perhaps, “ to throw a 
woman on the dissecting table, and patiently dissect her” : 
a revolting phrase, intended merely to describe the study of 
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a woman’s character. How rarely do we meet with a 
review, which gives us a complete impression of the work 
reviewed! Even so distinguished an author as Mr. Lowell 
falls into this vice. In his essay on Dryden, he picks out 
many fine, and interesting, and beautiful lines or phrases 
from Dryden’s plays; but he does not give us criticisms on 
each play, as a whole. 

But it is not only the critic, but the writers, that he 
criticises, who are tinged with this spirit of science. Not 
only does Mr. Browning, in the pages of our journals, go by 
the title of “ the great analyst ;” but to me, if I must confess 
it, he seems to have a little too much of the analytic, not 
quite enough of the true creative spirit. And many of our 
amous novelists give only too much excuse to the critic for 
talking of them as dissectors. Others there are, too, who 
try to adopt into literature, not the spirit, but the facts, of 
science; such as Lord Tennyson, whose Muse is fond of 
conciliating science by lines like 


“ There sinks that nebulous star we call the sun,” 


a line, one would think, after Mr. Herbert Spencer’s heart ; 
yet a line, without beauty, and without value: or like the 
authoress of a lately published work, “‘ The Ascent of Man,” 
who gives us Darwin's theory in verse. How absurd to 
suppose that any poetry can live, which merely tells us what 
science has already told us, far better. 

No! it is not science that will mend our poetry; nor, on 
the other hand, will beautiful fancies and visionary dreams. 
Beautiful fancies! if we could only think them true, how 
pleasant truth would be. 

What is wanted in our literature, and what is wanted in 
our life, is something of the “‘ampler ether,” the “ diviner 
air,” a consciousness of the great things of the universe, 
such as we find in the verse of the greatest poets, and in the 
sayings and actions of the greatest men. To-day, I do not 
know where we are to look for such a feeling, in poetry at 
least, except, at times, in Whitman :— 


“ O what is it in me that makes me tremble so at voices ? 
Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her shall I follow, 
As the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere round the 
globe,” 
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or again :— 


“ That the hands of the sisters, Death and Night, incessantly, softly wash over 
and over again this soil d world.” 


But the same strain is found in all of the greatest writers 
before our time, from Homer to Goethe; it is in such lines 
as Wordsworth’s :— 

“ No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees, 
Roll’d round in Earth's diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees |" 
and in our own time we have it in Matthew Arnold’s verse; 
in poems like his “ Consolation,” or his “In Utrumque 
Paratus.” 

The reading of a great poem, or the hearing of a great 
play, should be like an experience, like Life : when we make 
acquaintance with them first in youth, they move us with a 
‘fine, careless rapture,” they enchant us with their beauty 
and magnificence; but as they grow more familiar, it is the 
thoughts, the truth, the reality, that fill us and impress us 
more; and the words take a profounder, often a more 
pathetic meaning. So it is with the great books of the 
world ; so it is with Life. 

I seem to have been a little led away by this last part of 
my subject : a 0 I have served to illus- 
trate my own theme, and show how natural is our faculty 
for disproportion. LAURENCE BINyon. 








A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 


The Question : 


The Answer: 


What is Love? Is Love in this, 

That flies between us, in a kiss ? 

Nay, what is Love? Is Love the zest, 
That wakes, when I unloose my breast ? 
But what is Love? Say now: who knows, 
Or where he lurks, or how he shows ? 


Celia, Truth is harsh, I fear: 
Love, as yet, can scarce be here. 


Love is poor; nay, Love is sorry ; 
Tears, not kisses, chiefly stay him: 

His sad weeds best tell his story ; 
Vain delights befool, bewray him. 


Truth, alas! is hard to bear: 
Know, as yet, Love is not here. 


But, when the evil days are come, 
If those same lips, which kiss you now, 
Still make your tearful eyes their home, 
And chide the sorrow from your brow, 


Then say to your own heart, my dear : 
Abide, poor heart, for Love is here. 


Love is a light, in darkened ways ; 
Love is a path, in pathless lands ; 
Love is a fire, in winter days ; 
A staff, in chill, unsteady hands. 


Speak to your heart, my own, - dear ; 
Say: this is Love, and Love is here. 
HERBERT P, HORNE, 





NOTE UPON ROSSETTI'S 
METHOD. OF DRAWING IN 
CRAYONS. 
Some time ago, in conversation with a 
friend on methods of drawing, I was led 
to show him in one of the letters from 
Rossetti, which lie sacredly packed in 
my table drawer, a passage relative to his manner of using 
crayons. To this, I added what I knew from personal 
observation of his practice, which so interested him, that he 
urged it must prove of interest to others, if recorded. ‘“ For,” 
he said, ‘‘ while we write and talk, without any sense of 
labour whatever, because we grow into these capacities b 
teaching and example insensibly; the most of us step with 
pain and incertitude in the paths of design, because we have 
little traditional precept or example. And if the conditions 
of the Age, in which we live, are adverse to immediate 
tradition from master to pupil; surely we should, at least, 
when so extraordinary an artist as Rossetti has passed from 
our midst, seek to lay up, as treasure, every fragment of his 
methods that can be recorded.” Such arguments were potent 
to stir me to pen this brief paper, especially as I considered 
how original, how peculiarly his own, were all Rossetti’s 
methods of work: I say methods, for he was as truly 
methodical, as unique, in these respects. His earlier drawings 
were executed in pen and ink, or pencil; chalk was a rare 
material. About the year 1864, I became acquainted with a 
‘compressed charcoal” of French manufacture, which showed 
such loving fellowship for the surface of paper, that I had the 
greatest pleasure in its use, as a substitute for chalk and 
charcoal; since it hit the happiest medium between the 
hardness of the one, and the two easy generosity of the other. 
Therefore I said to Rossetti one evening, ‘‘ Eureka! I have 
found an Elysian charcoal ; and here is a sample for you, if 
you would like to share my pleasure.” 

With that instant perception of fitness to his requirements, 
which eminently characterized him, he gauged the latent 
capabilities of the new material’s development in his hands ; 
and forthwith exclusively adopted it, as the basis of all his 
larger studies. 

Thus was initiated that beautiful series of Crayon heads, 
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of which one noble specimen may be seen in the Water Colour 
Gallery of the South Kensington Museum. 

Of this felicitously composed material, Rossetti fortu- 
nately laid in a large supply; for after the Franco-German 
War, I found it impossible to procure more. In all too sad 
probability, the skilled hands that once made it, had stiffened 
in that deadly grapple ; and this charcoal’s precious formula 
had perished with them. Since that, the name only lives ; 
for the article now sold under it has nothing of the velvet 
texture of the true stuff, none of its affinity with the paper’s 
tooth, and is of a colder and more ashen hue. 

Rossetti was in the habit of using a hand-made paper, of a 
bluish-gray tint; and his mode of procedure was to draw in 
the head and draperies in broadly-defined light and shade, with 
this charcoal. The forms well assured, he would then, with a 
broad point of red Conté chalk, skim the whole flesh-surface 
with a pale red tint, his delicate hand working evenly and 
rapidly in one direction. This done, with thumb or finger, he 
tenderly rubbed the whole space, so as to marry the particles 
of red chalk with the charcoal ; keeping the shadows gray, 
and sweetening, into unity and rotundity, the edges, where 
they met the light; and deepening the hair with more red 
or black, as his subject demanded. This accomplished, he 
proceeded to restore with the charcoal, so much of the form, 
as had become obscured in these processes, refining and 
defining all; “finding out more,” to quote his own expres- 
sive phrase, for his sitter’s face was to him an ever-increasing 
wonder. Lastly, he would fortify the lips with more red; 
till all, blooming into vital beauty, was prepared to receive 
the high lights. These he would add with pipe clay prepared 
in sticks, using it sparingly; and very rarely rubbing the 
surface after this, because the mixture of the pipe clay with 
the red produced an offensive, bricky hue: and it was to 
correct occasional stumbles of this sort, that I brought him 
a natural gray chalk. Years after, he abandoned the blueish- 
gray paper, for a delicate, greenish dye; and it is to this 
modification in his practice, that the letter, mentioned at 
the opening of this note, has reference. It bears the date 
27 August, 1869; and the relevant passage runs thus: “In 
the matter of chalk drawings, I don’t know what paper you 
use. The blue gray is, of course, the one more tending to 
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deaden redness; but it is apt to resist covering for a long 
time, and leave the drawing cold, besides much increasing 
outlay of work to remedy this. I have lately adopted a very 
slightly greenish tint instead, which has great advantages, 
but of course requires caution as to redness. However, if 
you make a good progress with your tints, by merely rubbing 
with your finger, before you put white in at all, this difficulty 
may be combated; as I think the white rubbed into the 
red, is what ehiefly reddens it. I have found the piece of 
gray chalk, you brought me, useful to deaden little rednesses 
in finishing; and have, therefore, got some more from 
Brodie. One objection to the greenish paper is, that it is so 
light, that the white makes at first little effect on it. I think 
not a bad plan is to make a mixture of black and red powdered 
chalk, dip a stump in it, rub it almost off the stump, and 
then rub the stump a@// over the paper you are going to work 
on, before you begin. The tint, thus rubbed, should be no 
stronger than a sky; but is neutral and pleasant with the 

reenish tint underneath, and gives a good ground to work 
into; as the white tells on it, and you can bread out lights. 
I suppose, like myself, you hardly use the stump at all in 
actual work, but always rub with the fingers.” 

This “slightly greenish” paper was hand-made, having 
a coarse, almost excessive tooth, which Rossetti often de- 
plored ; but none, with a less broken surface, could be 
obtained. 

Still later, his method was influenced by acquaintance 
with a chalk, known as Bistre; in tint, nearly equivalent to 
that, obtained by the blending of the red chalk and com- 
pressed charcoal. This, he used almost to the exclusion of 
the red chalk; and finally, the pipe clay was also discarded, 
to give place to “ breaded-out lights.” It is to this cul- 
minating method that the admirable example in the South 
Kensington Museum belongs; bearing the date 1875, a 
period of eleven years from his initial efforts in this manner. 
It is a study of the head for his picture of “ Astarte 
Syriaca.” 

There is one important point of warning, to those who 
have the privilege of possessing any of these drawings. 

They are drawn with materials that will never change 
colour; and as long as the paper endures, so long will the 
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vision of beauty remain undimmed, shining from it. But 
they are more sensitive to coarse handling, than a_ pastel 
drawing: a rude. breath will liberate the particles of char- 
coal from the surface, if the work is removed from beneath 
the glass.. He often regretted, that. so large a section 
of his best. work should, by its very constitution, lie at 
the mercy of any heedless person: and he once allowed 
me to fix one of these drawings, as an experiment, by the 
spray process; but something of the velvet bloom of the 
surface, vanished under the operation; and he thought the 
loss to the drawing’s vitality was not even compensated, by 
its insurance from friction. To have set up this finger-post of 
warning, is the best value of these lines. FREDERIC SHIELDS. 
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BRIEF NOTICE OF STRAFFORD 
AS RECENTLY PERFORMED 
AT THE NEW THEATRE IN 
OXFORD. . 

To see the performance of Strafford, at 
the New Theatre in Oxford, was to be 
filled with many curious thoughts; as, 
that here was a play, the work of a poet twenty-four years 
old, acted by men of hardly that age; or, that its great and 
well mourned author was but lately dead, close upon four- 
score years: or again, that its first presentation was given 
fifty-three years ago, by the excellent actor, Macready, at 
whose request it was composed; whilst this was but its 
second worthy presentation ; with a son of our chief living 
actor, in the first part. So that it was with a mind less 
prepared to criticize, than to enjoy, that the present critic 
watched the performance at Oxford. 

Strafford is a great play, and a wonderful play; but equally 
a very difficult: as indeed Browning knew, when he wrote 
the preface, from which the following sentences are quoted : 
“I had for some time been engaged in a Poem of a very 
different nature, when induced to make the present attempt; 
and am not without apprehension that my eagerness to 
freshen a jaded mind by diverting it to the healthy natures of 
a grand epoch, may have operated unfavourably on the repre- 
sented play, which is one of Action in Character, rather than 
Character in Action. To remedy this, in some degree, con- 
siderable curtailment will be necessary, and, in a few 
instances, the supplying details not required, I suppose, by 
the mere reader.” 

A play of Action in Character : that is, the audience must 
have intelligent minds, appreciative of subtilties, awake to 
motives, and sympathetic with emotions. They must be 
content to take a change of expression, or a sudden phrase, 
in place of things done, and of actual events: if Strafford 
start, or Lady Carlisle laugh, that may indicate a crisis in 
the play’s evolution; nothing can be trivial, nothing of 
slight importance, yet, for dramatic reasons, a little abridge- 
ment there must be: and it requires the nicest discretion, 
the clearest insight, to carry out that abridgement. The play 
was entrusted, therefore, to the skilled hands of Mr. Court- 
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ney, of New College: nor do we disagree with his manage- 
ment of the text, but in one place; the dialogue between the 
King and the Queen, at the conclusion of the second Act, is 
surely essential to the right comprehension of these two 
characters. Certainly, four successive dialogues are not 
effective, to the dramatic eye: but, upon that series of revela- 
tions, depend the parts played by the chief actors. Yet, 
Mr. Courtney has handled Browning with reverence; 
yrenree nearly all the poetry, whilst elucidating the pro- 
gress of the play. 

Strafford is all in all, in the play: and he was all in all, 
upon the Oxford stage. His supreme devotion to his King; 
his intellectual haughtiness towards the popular “ patriots”; 
his contempt for the crowd of brainless courtiers ; his con- 
fidence in his own strength; his distrust, not of the King, 
but of the King’s character; not one of these elements in 
Strafford, but was appreciated, and expressed, by Mr. Henry 
Irving. It was his great merit, and his singular charm, that 
he acted with equal grace and strength: that he was, in 
truth, natural, where he might have been only powerful. 
There was no extravagant force; no annoying, personal 
power, expressive of himself, rather than of Strafford: but 
we felt, that we could trust him with the great passions of a 

reat nature; assured, that in his hands, they would strike 

ome to our emotions and to our intellects. Whether 
splendide mendax, to screen his King; or simply touching, 
imprisoned with his children; Mr. Henry Irving under- 
stood, and manifested, the appropriate action, the becomin 
spirit, the magic of events; their power to hold us bound an 
enchanted, as the play of mind with mind, by some inevit- 
able certainty, issued in fatal consequence. And over the 
whole drama, he threw this fascination, this beauty of intel- 
lectual Art: for in the actor’s art, even in historical drama, 
there should be a certain magic: revealing, behind the hard- 
ness of presented facts, a kind of faery representation; the 
sense of a soul in things, harmonizing their conflict, and 


Spiritualizing their agitation. In this play, the romantic 
spirit is given, by that strange blending of beauty and 
raciousness, with fatality and defeat, which marks the 
Stuart line, and the true Cavalier: Charles and Strafford, 
Falkland and Laud, are certainly “stars of night,” not 
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suns; certainly “supreme,” not commonplace; certainly 
‘ forsaken,” not fortunate. This impression, fanciful, if you 
will! the acting of Mr. Henry Irving strengthened in us: 
that is, his art was beautiful, a thing of grace and strength 


together. 
Of the other chief characters, Charles and his: Queen, Lady 
Carlisle and , we can here say nothing: not because 


silence is the kindest criticism in their case, but because they 
call for neither great praise, nor great blame. Among the 
lesser characters, perhaps Lord Warkworth, as Hollis, and 
Mr. Lambert, as the Puritan, were the most notable: both 
acted with excellent. judgement, and a proper sense of their 
position: but, indeed, most of the subordinate parts were 
played excellently. 

The scenery, executed from the designs of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, was such, as was to be looked for from that well- 
known artist: the music, performed by an orchestra under 
the command of Mr. Farmer of Balliol, was admirabl 
chosen: that quaint piece, “ Here's a Health unto his 
Majesty,” by Savile, 1678, delighted us beyond measure. 
And of Browning’s own music for the Italian boat song, too 
much praise is impossible: it served to remind us, how in 
Browning we have lost an exquisite musician, and an artist 
of many arts. 

Our loss is too recent, and our sorrow too great, to 
attempt here any expression of them: it is enough to say, 
that Stvafford proves, what no sane man doubts; that 
Browning's art was true; his style, pure; his music, per- 
fect: that he réquired at our hands, as what great poet 
does not? an intellect to understand, no less than a soul 
to feel, his poetry. But in this.age ; so intolerant of severity, 
so impatient of thought, so blind to beauty; men resent his 
distinction, and deny his greatness: an age, which thinks 
Arnold “ dull,” thinks Browning “dense”; not seeing, that 
Arnold is too simple in his greatness, and Browning too wise 
in his, to touch the vitiated affections of this time. Yet to 
all, who love and honour them, as they loved and honoured 
each other, the calamitous folly of to-day brings no disquiet, 
nor _— we know, that these men will live always, 
because they have helped us to live now; have strengthened, 


consoled, and heightened us. 
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Certainly, the passion of pity has not often been more 
moving, than when, as Clieveland said, in those bitterly con- 
temptuous poems, 4 

“ Than when the glorious Strafford stood at bay.” 
Nor is it possible to comprehend the King, 

“ The man with the mild voice, and mournful eyes,” 
in any truer sense, than by watching this play: where the 
betrayed loves his betrayer; whose betrayal of his servant is 
a prophecy of death upon himself. That we could enjoy 
the beauty of Browning’s verse, and sound the depths of 
Browning’s thought, our thanks are due to Mr. Henry 
Irving. LIONEL JOHNSON. 


HE PORTRAIT OF THOMAS 
HOWARD, THIRD DUKE OF 
NORFOLK, E.M., K.G., BY HANS 
HOLBEIN. 
It is one of the defects of our National 
Gallery, wholly admirable as it is, in 
| r many ways, that it contains few, if any 
pieces exhibiting the rise and developement of the art of 
painting in’ England during the sixteenth century, and the 
early part of the seventeenth; though the height of the 
English School, during the last century, is tolerably shown. 
This defect will in some measure be remedied, when the 
Collection of National Portraits is lodged in the building, 
which is to adjoin the present gallery, in Trafalgar Square. 
Meanwhile we are forced to be content with such examples 
of the earlier Art, as are scattered through our various 
public and private collections ; unless an opportune occasion 
should arise for bringing some of them together, such as 
that which the Exhibition of the Royal House of Tudor, at 
the New Gallery, has afforded us, during this winter. In 
the history. of Painting in England, as in the history of 
Poetry, the progress o the art, no less than its decay, has 
always coincided with the rise, or with the decline, of Italian 
influences. Those influences, at first misunderstood, or in- 
directly communicated, led to the exuberant and “incondite” 
art of the Elizabethans. The architects of that age, in their 
emulation of Italian buildings, copying only the richness of 
the details, perceived nothing of the restrained spirit of the 
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originals: and it was not till the great Caroline artists 
brought a severer tradition of Art directly from Italy, that 
our Architecture assumed that simplicity and propriety, 
which alone are permanently satisfying. Nor was it very 
different with our Painting: if the undoubted pieces by 
Holbein are excepted, from among the pictures at the New 
Gallery, how few of the pictures by his contemporaries 
are of first-rate merit. Yet to what beauty and accomplish- 
ment, the art attained, during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the portrait of Endymion Porter, by William 
Dobson, whom King Charles called the English Tintoret, 
and which has not been long added to the National Gallery, 
sufficiently shows. To Holbein’s own work, especially to 
his portraits, it is not possible to give sufficient praise. He, 
perhaps even more than any. painter that has yet lived, was 
able to hold a perfect balance between the appearance of 
things as they exist, and the idea of them as the mind de- 
sires it. The painting by him, which we have chosen for the 
frontispiece of the present number, is the portrait of Thomas 
Howard, Third Duke of Norfolk, who is represented wearing 
the collar and badge of the Garter, and holding the gold 
stick, as Earl Marshal, in his right hand, and the white staff, 
as Lord High Treasurer, in his left. 

There are two versions of this portrait, and each of them is 
exhibited at the New Gallery: the one is lent by the Duke 
of Norfolk; the other, which we reproduce, by The Queen, 
out of the royal collection at Windsor. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s painting is thus inscribed: THOMAS DVKE OFF 
NORFOLK MARSHALL AND TREASVRER OFF INGLONDE THE 
LXVI YERE OF HIS AGE. If this inscription be accurate, it 
proves, that the portrait was taken in 1538-9. Mr. Wornum 
remarks, in his “ Life of Holbein,” that the Windsor por- 
trait has traces of a similar inscription. Whether each of 
these pieces be the work of Holbein, has not been ascertained. 
The face of the Arundel portrait has been retouched, by a 
later hand ; and in either painting, the flesh is more red in 
colour, than is usual with Holbein. This portrait has been 
several times engraved; but never so finely as by Luke 
Vosterman, an engraver, who came out of Holland, and 
practised his art in England, for several years during the 
reign of Charles I. This is a print of great beauty, and full 
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of the dignity of the original. Vosterman made his en- 
graving from a portrait in the gallery of the Earl of Arundel, 
the famous virtuoso and collector; as appears from a part 
of the inscription: “Visitur in A2dibus A rondelianis Lon- 
dinit.” Whether this be the same portrait, which is now 
in the hands of the Duke of Norfolk, is not known: the 
dispersal of the great Arundel collection is notorious; and 
when Evelyn prevailed with the then Duke to bestow his 
library upon the Royal Society, he thus excuses himself. 
‘“‘T should not, for the honour I beare the family, have per- 
suaded the Duke to part with these, had I not seene how 
negligent he was of them, suffering the priests and every- 
body to carry away and dispose of what they pleas’d, so that 
abundance of rare things are irrecoverably gone.” The 
marbles were given to the University of Oxford ; the cameos 
and intaglias, the Duchess of Norfolk bequeathed to her 
second husband, Sir John Germayne; the coins and medals 
came into the possession of Thomas, Earl of Winchelsea, 
and were finally sold; “the remainder of the collection was 
es at Tarthall, without the gate of James’s-park near 

uckingham-house. Those curiosities too were sold by 
auction in 1720.” 

There is an engraving by Virtue, after a picture, which 
Ph. Fruytiers of Antwerp had elaborated from a sketch of 
Vandyck’s, representing the Earl of Arundel and Alathea 
Talbot, his countess, with their family. On the wall of 
the cabinet are hung two portraits; the one, of the Earl of 
Surrey, at the age of twenty-five, now supposed to be lost ; 
the other, of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the actual painting, 
doubtless, which Vosterman had engraved. In the family 
group, one of the sons is represented holding a shield ; the 
same shield, it may be, which has also been lent to the New 
Gallery, by the Duke of Norfolk: it was given to the Earl 
of Surrey by the Duke of Tuscany, in 1536, a prize gained 
at a tournament in Florence; on the outside, Marcus Cur- 
tius is leaping into the gulph; on the inside, is Mucius 
Scaevola. It is thought to be the work of Stradanus. 

Thomas Howard, the third Duke of Norfolk, was born in 
1473. In 1510, he was made a knight of the Garter; and 
three years later, High Admiral. In Marmion, he is impro- 
perly described as Lord Surrey; but he only received that 
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earldom, as a reward for his own considerable share in his 
father’s victory at Flodden. In 1523, being Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he put down the rebellion of O’Neil: He suc- 
ceeded to his dukedom, in 1524; and, in the following year, 
he put down another rebellion, in Suffolk. He always 
opposed Cardinal Wolsey; and when that great minister 
was disgraced, Norfolk became the chief adviser of the king: 
when Wolsey died, a sumptuous entertainment was held 
at the Duke's house, and during the evening a play was 
given, which represented the Cardinal’s descent into Hell, 
and his reception there ; this elegant comedy was afterwards 
printed by the Duke of Norfolk. He was no friend to his 
relative, Anne Boleyn ; and he always opposed the ecclesi- 
astical innovations of Cromwell : he was, therefore, employed 
to negotiate with the leaders of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace”; 
but when those rebels took up arms again, Norfolk was 
faithful to the King, and suppressed the religious out- 
break. With more pleasure, he led the Catholic opposi- 
tion, which brought Cromwell to the block. In 1542, he 
commanded the expedition, which resulted in the defeat of 
James V., at the Solway Moss. Two years later, Norfolk 
was arrested, upon a frivolous charge of treason: he was 
tried, condemned, attainted; and he was only saved by 
Henry VIII. dying before the day appointed for the execu- 
tion. He spent the reign of Edward VI., in the Tower; 
but at Mary’s accession he was restored in blood, and he 
regained the family honours and possessions. He was 
President of the Council, which condemned Northumber- 
land; and his last service to the Crown was to aid in 
suppressing the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt. He died 
in 1554. He was twice married: first, to a daughter of 
Edward IV.; and next, to a daughter of Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham ; from whom Norfolk’s eldest son inherited 
the royal arms and those imaginary aspirations, which cost 
them both so dear. That ape possessor of the Florentine 


shield already mentioned, was the accomplished Henry, Earl 

of Surrey, the Poet; the leader of that band of elegant-and 

interesting scholars, who developed our English poetry, by 

forming themselves upon Italian models ; and so prepared 

our language for Spenser, and for the dramatists of the 

Elizabethan Age. Tue Ebpitor: 
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A SONG. 


Oh! for a day of Spring, 
A day of mirth and folly, 
Of birds that pipe and sin 
And childhood’s shames. 
I would not grudge the laughter, 
The tears that followed after. 


Oh! for a day of youth, 
A day of er and passion, 
Of words that told the truth 
And deeds the truth would fashion. 
I would not leave untasted 
One courage while it lasted. 


Oh! for a day of days, 
A day with you and pleasure, 
Of love in all its ways 
And life in all its measure. 
Win me that day from sorrow 
And let me die to-morrow. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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HE. BOOK OF LOS: BY WILLIAM 
BLAKE: 1795. 

[) The day has happily gone by for any need 
” of apology, or explanation, with regard to 
Blake. His place among English poets 
is fixed and assured; his station among 
English mystics is becoming clear even to 
those who, through their own insufficient study or through 
perplexing lack of material, once despaired of understanding 
the philosophic system that, as we now know, underlies 
every line of his Prophetic Books. 

The poem here printed for the first time, the Book of Los, 
lay for some time unnoticed in the British Museum. It 
was not mentioned in the catalogue of Blake’s works, affixed to 
the first edition of Gilchrist’s excellent Life of Blake, 1863. 
It is possible, that this arose through confusion of title 
between it, and the Song of Los, put forth by the poet in the 
same year. Yet the two belong to different series of the Pro- 
phetic Books: for the Book has close affinities with 4 hanza, 
1795, and with Urizen I., 1794; while the Song seems to be 
a mere prefatory title, affixed to the two poems, 4/rica and 
A sia, which are thus introduced : 

I will sing you a song of Los the Eternal Prophet: 
He sung it to four harps at the tables of Eternity 
In heart-formed Africa. 


Urizen faded! Ariston shudder d, 
And thus the Song began. 


To this Song group also belong America, 1793, and 
Europe, 1794; and all four poems of this set deal with 
Blake’s mystic History of Religion. On the other hand, 
the Book of Los, Ahania, Urizen, and probably the lost 
Oothoon, reveal his mystic Cosmogony and Mythology: 
while Zhel and 7zriel and the Daughters of Albion deal 
with Ethic, and Milton, Ferusalem, and Vala are rather 
expositions of his general system of philosophy. 

The particular contents of the Book of Los are fairly easy 
to follow. Only four persons are named; Los, Leutha, 
Urizen, and Eno. Los is in chains, flame-girt, sunk in 


chaos; he bursts his rocky fetters, and falls into the Void; 
but: 
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Incessant the falling Mind labourd 
Organising itself: till the Vacuum 
Became element. 
After the separation of the elements, Los builds furnaces, 
and forges the subtle particles of light into an Orb, the Sun. 
He then binds Urizen in the dark Void, who obscures the 
Sun: 
till a Form 

Was completed, a Human Illusion 

In darkness and deep clouds involv'd. 
So the book ends. Its mystic meaning I do not mean to 
deal with; there is neither space in this place, nor is there 
need ; for ere long, more competent hands than mine will 
have set out fully, and minutely, Blake’s Mystical System 
and Theories, with commentaries on the whole of his extant 
por works, printed or unprinted ; and totheir guidance 

may safely refer those, who seek Blake as a Teacher and 

Thinker. 

As far as Art goes, this piece is ¢minently characteristic 
of its author's style. The metre, which may be called his 
short line, is like the /onger line, used in the Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion and other poems, of Blake’s own inven- 
tion ; being, as he believed, revealed to him. It is easily 
followed by any one, who will read the Book of Los aloud ; 
the foundation scheme appearing in such instances as: 

Intelligent, organiz’ d, arm’ d. 

But no light from the fires: all was dark. 
But besides this metre, which is freely handled to get variety 
of effect, in the first five verses there occur other unrhymed 
metres. 

The Frontispiece and Vignette, which represent Eno and 
the captive, Los, seem to be in Blake’s ordinary style of 
“printing”; but the rest of the book, and the two illustra- 
tions, which depict Urizen and two captive figures, and Los 
creating the Sun, are engraved, in the same way, I believe, 
as Ahania ; which however I have not seen. 

I first read and wrote out this poem in December 1874, 
from the British Museum copy, the only one known to me. 
But it is quite possible, that other examples exist ; for in 
spite of the culpable destruction of so much of Blake's work, 
there is a hope, that among the many hidden treasures 
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lurking in English libraries, there may yet linger some of his 
books, either printed, or in manuscript. 

The first perusal of this Book of Los, will satisfy any one, 
whose instinct and appreciation is sound, that the author’s 
gifts were of a high order ; that his personality was powerful, 
and his aims high. But to weigh them exactly and justly 
might task a critic of exceptional judgment. I prefer to 
abstain from giving a verdict, in so difficult and delicate a 
cause ; and to conclude with a few sentences from one, whom 
I rank high among living writers, in the Tr that they may 
serve to indicate briefly the spirit, in which I conceive such a 
subject should be approached : 

Le beau n’est fait ni de ceci ni de cela, il est dans la vie, 
dans la libre personnalité. ... Potme et tableau doivent 
sortir d’un jet des coeurs du peintre et du potte, marqués de 
l’impreinte ineffacable d'une individualité. L’histoire littéraire 
et artistique est la — nous dire quelles ceuvres le passé 
nous a léguées. Elles sont toutes les filles uniques d’un 
esprit. Elles sont sceurs, si l’on veut, mais sceurs de visages 
differents, ayant chacune une origine particuliére, et tirant 
précisément leur beauté supréme de leurs traits inimitables. 
Chaque grand artiste = nait vient ajouter son mot a la 
phrase divine qu’écrit l’humanité ; il n’imite ni ne répéte, il 
crée, tirant tout de lui et de son temps, augmentant d’une 
page le grand poéme. F. York Powe t. 


THE BOOK OF LOS 
LAMBETH 
Printed by W Blake 1795 


fe LOS ie 


Chap: I. 
1: Eno aged Mother, 
Who the chariot of Leutha guides, 
Since the day of thunders in old time 


2: Sitting beneath the eternal Oak 
Trembled and shook the stedfast Earth 
And then her speech broke forth. 
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O Times remote |! 
When Love & Joy were adoration : 
And none impure were deem’d, 
Not Eyeless Covet 

Nor Thin-lip'd Envy 

Nor Bristled Wrath 

Nor Curled Wantonness 


: But Covet was poured full : 
Envy fed with fat of lambs : 
Wrath with lions gore : 
Wantonness lull’d to sleep 
With the virgins lute, 

Or sated with her love. 


: Till Covet broke his locks & bars, 
And slept with open doors : 

Envy sung at the rich mans feast: 
Wrath was follow’d up and down 
By a little ewe lamb 


And Wantonness on his own true love 


Begot a giant race : 


: Raging furious the flames of desire 


Ran thro’ heaven & earth, living flames 


Intelligent, organizd : arm’d 


With destruction & plagues. In the midst 
The Eternal Prophet bound in a chain 


Compell’d to watch Urizen’s shadow 


: Rag’d with curses & sparkles of fu 
Round the flames roll as Los hurls 


Mounting up from his fury, condens’d 
Rolling round & round, mounting on high 


Into vacuum : into non-entity. 


When nothing was! dash’d wide apart 
His feet stamp the eternal fierce-raging 
Rivers of wide flame; they roll round 
And round on all sides making their way 


Into darkness and shadowy obscurity 
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: Crack’d across into numberless fragments 





: Wide apart stood the fires; Los remain’d 
In the void between fire and fire 

In trembling and horror they beheld him 
They stood wide apart, driv'n by his hands 
And his feet which the nether abyss 
Stamp’d in fury and hot indignation 








: But no light from the fire all was 


Darkness round Los: heat was not: for bound up 
Into fiery spheres from his fu 
The gigantic flame trembled and hid 





Coldness, darkness, obstruction, a Solid 
Without fluctuation, hard as adamant 
Black as marble of Egypt, impenetrable 
Bound in the fierce raging Immortal, 
And the seperated fires froze in 

A vast solid without fluctuation, 

Bound in his expanding clear senses 


Chap: II 


: The Immortal stood frozen amidst 


The vast rock of eternity ; time 
And times; a night of vast durance: 
Impatient, stifled, stiffend, hardned. 


: Till impatience no longer could bear 


The hard bondage. rent, rent, the vast solid 
With a crash from immense to immense 


The Prophetic wrath, strug’ling for vent 
Hurls apart, stamping furious to dust 

And crumbling with Sting sobs ; heaves 
The black marble on high into fragments 


: Hurl’d apart on all sides, as a falling 
Rock : the innumerable fragments away 
Fell asunder ; a horrible vacuum 
Beneath him & on all sides round 
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5: Falling, falling! Los fell & fell 
Sunk precipitant heavy down down 
Times on times, night on night, day on day 
Truth has bounds. Error none: falling falling : 
Years on years, and ages on ages 
Still he fell thro’ the void, still a void 
Found for falling day & night without end. 
For tho’ day or night was not ; their spaces 
Were measured by his incessant whirls 
In the horrid vacuity bottomless. 


6: The Immortal revolving ; indignant 
First in wrath threw his limbs, like the babe 
New born into our world: wrath subsided 
And contemplative thoughts first arose 
Then aloft his head reard in the Abyss 
And his downward-borne fall chang’d oblique 


7: Many ages of groans: till there grew 
Branchy forms, organizing the Human 
Into finite inflexible organs. 


8: Till in process from falling he bore 
Sidelong on the purple air, wafting 
The weak breeze in efforts oerwearied 


9: Incessant the falling Mind labour’d 
Organizing itself: till the Vacuum 
Became element, pliant to rise, 

Or to fall, or to swim, or to fly : 
With ease searching the dire vacuity 


Chap: III 
1: The Lungs heave incessant, dull and heavy 
For as yet were all other parts formless 
Shriv’ring : clinging around like a cloud 
Dim & glutinous as the white Polypus 
Driv’n by waves & englob’d on the tide. 


2: And the unformed part crav'd repose 
Sleep began: the Lungs heave on the wave 
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Weary overweigh’d sinking beneath 
On a stifling black fluid he woke 


: He arose on the waters, but soon 
‘Heavy falling his organs like roots 


Shooting out from the seed, shot beneath ; 
And a vast world of waters around him 
In furious torrents began. 


: Then he sunk, & around his spent Lungs 


Began intricate pipes that drew in 

The spawn of the waters. Outbranching 
An immense Fibrous form, stretching out 
Thro’ the bottoms of immensity raging. 


: He rose on the floods: then he smote 


The wild deep with his terrible wrath, 
Seperating the heavy and thin. 


: Down the heavy sunk; cleaving around 


To the fragments of solid; up rose 
The thin, flowing around the fierce fires 
That glow’d furious in the expanse. 


Chap: IV 


: Then light first began: from the fires 


Beams conducted by fluid so pure 

Flow’d around the Immense: Los beheld 
Forthwith writhing upon the dark void 
The Back-bone of Urizen appear 

Hurtling upon the wind 

Like a Serpent! like an iron chain 


Whirling about in the Deep. 


: Upfolding his Fibres together 


To a Form of impregnable strength 

Los astonish’d and terrified, built 

Furnaces ; he formed an Anvil 

A Hammer of adamant then began 

The binding of Urizen day and night 
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: Circling round the dark Demon, with howlings 
Dismay and sharp blightings ; the Prophet 
Of Eternity beat on his iron links 


: And first from those infinite fires 

The light that flow’d down on the winds 
He siez’d: beating incessant, condensing 
The subtil particles in an Orb. 


: Roaring indignant the bright sparks 
Endur’d the vast Hammer; but unwearied 
Los beat on the Anvil: till glorious 

An immense Orb of fire he fram’d 


: Oft he quench’d it beneath in the Deeps, 
Then surveyd the all bright mass: Again 
Siezing fires from the terrific Orbs 

He heated the round Globe, then beat 
While roaring his Furnaces endur’d 

The chaind Orb in their infinite wombs 


: Nine ages completed their circles 

When Los heated the glowing mass, casting 
It down into the Deeps: the Deeps fled 
Away in redounding smoke ; the Sun 

Stood self-balanc’d. And Los smild with joy 
He the vast Spine of Urizen siez’d 

And bound down to the glowing illusion 


: But no light, for the Deeps fled away 
On all sides; and left an unform’d 
Dark vacuity: here Urizen lay 

In fierce torments on his glowing bed 


: Till his Brain in a rock, & his Heart 
In a fleshy slough formed four rivers 
Obscuring the immense Orb of fire 
Flowing down into night: till a Form 
Was completed. a Human Illusion 

In darkness and deep clouds involvd. 


#@ The End of the Book of LOS. 
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THE BELOVED. 


Blow gently over my garden, 
Wind of the Southern sea, 

In the hour that my Love cometh 
And calleth me! 

My Love shall entreat me sweetly, 

ith voice like the wood-pigeon ; 

‘“T am here at the gate of thy garden, 

Here in the dawn.” 


Then I shall rise up swiftly 
All in the rose and grey, 
And open the gate to my Lover 
At dawning of day. 
He hath crowns of pain on His forehead, 
And wounds in His hands and feet : 
But here mid the dews of my garden 
His rest shall be sweet. 


Then blow not out of your forests, 
Wind of the icy North ; 
But Wind of the South that is healing 
Rise and come forth ! 
And shed your musk and your honey, 
And spill your odours of spice, 
For one who forsook for my garden 
His Paradise ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 























HE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF 
ADAM LEGENDRE: NOW FIRST 
mw, PUBLISHED FROM A MANU- 
56 SCRIPT, IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE EDITOR. 

Some twelve years ago, the editor of 
these letters, Saving occasion to make 
a prolonged stay in Rutlandshire, began, in his leisure 
moments, to collect materials for a history of the village, in 
which he was residing. Upon his intention becoming 
known in the neighbouring county-town, a local dealer in 
old furniture, and other such curiosities, brought him a 
copy of Blore’s “‘ History and Antiquities of the County 
of Rutland,” Stamford, 1811; or, to speak more correctly, 
of the one part, which was published, of that work; and 
bound up with it, some sixty-seven pages of manuscript in 
a modern hand, presumably of the beginning of the present 
century. On examination, this manuscript proved to be a 
transcript of a series of seventeenth-century letters, and 
papers, extending over a period of some fifteen years, that 
is to say, from 1629 to 1644; and prefixed to this transcript 
was the following note: ‘Copies of the letters I found among 
the old papers in the coffin-box, which lay up in the loft, 
before they re-roofed my father’s house. Jane Vezey.” This 
was the only information contained in the manuscript, as to 
the source of these letters: and although their editor has 
repeatedly endeavoured to learn something of their history, 
he has invariably failed in the attempt. The signature of 
the transcriber afforded him no clue ; for Vezey is a common 
name in that part of the country. 

On some future occasion, the Editor hopes to publish the 
whole of these letters, with his notes and illustrations to 
them ; but for the present, owing to the nature of this maga- 
zine, and the limited space allotted to him, he must content 
himself with a selection from them, adding the gist of his 
research and inferences, as briefly as possible. In the ori- 
ginal manuscript, the letters have been copied without any 
reference to their proper sequence ; and in many instances, 
the transcriber has omitted to give the endorsement, which 
corresponds to the address on a modern envelope. In con- 
sequence of this omission, many particulars of importance 
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have been lost ; especially some, which might have elucidated 
the history of their author: for the whole of the documents 
included in the original transcript, are, with two exceptions, 
the production of a single writer, Adam Legendre, of whom 
nothing appears to have been preserved, beyond what is here 
contained. The name, Legendre, does not occur in Lower’s 
‘Patronymica Britannica”; but the editor is assured by 
a friend, that persons of this name lie buried at Exeter. 
Adam Legendre was possessed of a considerable estate: a 
assage in one of the letters shows, that his seat, called 
ore Hall, was situated in the south-west of England, per- 
haps in Devonshire. It is the Editor's conjecture, that 
his father was a French refugee, of gentle blood ; and that 
he inherited his property from his mother, an English heiress, 
of whom some account may yet be forthcoming: both his 
father and mother appear to have died, while he was still a 
child. After the death of Legendre, as appears from a note, 
which has been erroneously copied as a postscript to one of 
the letters, these papers were collected and preserved b 
Edward Durham, to whom many of them had been addressed, 
as a memorial of his friend. This Edward Durham, who, 
to use the language of the note, “did variously beseech ” 
the original documents, appears to have been in the service 
of Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham ; and to have chiefly 
resided at Burley-on-the-Hill, in Rutlandshire, one of the 
seats of the great Duke of Buckingham, and the scene of 
the first presentation of Ben Jonson’s Masque of the Gipsies. 
Upon the occupation of Burley, by the Parliamentary forces, 
Edward Durham retired to a farm-house in the neighbour- 
hood of Oakham, where, it would seem, he left these and 
other papers ; and where, in after years, Jane Vezey found 
and transcribed them. 

The letters divide themselves into three groups: those 
written during the time Adam Legendre was studying, first 
at Oxford, then in London; and, thirdly, those written after 
a journey to Italy. Of the first group, only such letters are 
printed as illustrate an allusion to the poet, Herrick, contained 
in the second of them. The verses, which are quoted in 
this letter, are included in the original edition of the Hes- 
perides, where they form the latter part of a lyric entitled : 
‘To Julia, in her Dawn or Daybreak.” The musician was 
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probably Jacques Gaultier, who is mentioned by name in 
one of the ensuing letters; and of whom the most complete 
account, as yet given, is to be found in Mr. Stephen’s new 
Dictionary. At the time these first letters were written, 
Adam Legendre had lately been entered a commoner at St. 
Alban’s Hall in Oxford. One word remains to be said, con- 


cerning the text of the letters. Except for the punctuation, 
which has been revised throughout by the Editor, the letters 
are exactly printed from the transcript ; in which the spell- 
ing of the majority of the words has been modernized: but 
the proper names, together with some few of the more 
unusual words, retain their original orthography. 

I 


‘* Honest Ned, 

I reach’d Westminster yesterday, in the Forenoon, without 
any great Mischance; although the foulness and length of 
the Way put mea little out of Countenance. But the pros- 
pect of this brave Town soon rid me of that ill humour; 
and I am now lodg’d with my Cousin, Charles, to my infinite 
content. I pray you make all present use of my Horses, 
Scotch Saddles Books, or what you will; for I would have 
you remember; that whatever is mine is yours. You see how 
tedious I am, who have nothing to tell you, but that you 
have heard a thousand times. So briefly let me kiss your 
hands, and rest Your very Loving Friend, 

ADAM LEGENDRE. 
“From Westminster, 
this 29. of June 1629.” 
II 
“From Westminster. 

“In troth, my dear Ned, you would have my Letters to 
you as frequent and particular, as the Mercuriz and Diurnals 
of these City Stationers, which are bought rather for the 
Flux of the Words, than for the Concision of the Matter. 
There is nothing talk’d of here, but the rich Entertainment, 
offer’d to the famous Painter, Pietro Paulo Rubens, lately 
come over from Brabant, as ’tis thought from the Arch- 
duchess. But it is not in my vein to predict to you, what 
the Spanish intend, or what may be the last plots of the 
Priach Cardinal ; I will the rather content myself by sending 
you some Relation of a Scene, the remembrance of which takes 
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me far more, than the unstaple Reports of these Great Ones. 
Some few days since, Charles and I took boat, at Westmin- 
ster Stairs, to visit Master Wandesford, whom we found 
newly gone to Windsor; and so, for want of a better pas- 
time, my Cousin —— carried me to the Sun, which is 
beyond Pawles Gate in Westcheap; since there many 
Admirable Wits are us’d to resort. And we, hearing one 
with a rare voice discoursing most excellent Musick. to an 
arch-lute, did ascend thither; and so came to a Summer- 
Room, which lookt out towards Pawles. And though I 
hasten to acquaint you with other matters, I will here make 
an Error of certain Memorable Particulars, which past at 
this time: for that incomparable Musician, running a Divi- 
sion upon a Ground, very artificially, after the Italian 
Manner, which was to me a kind of Musick, new and alto- 
gether delightful, I inquir’d of him concerning that Rarity. 
But he being a Frenchman, and not well understanding 
what I said, motion’d me to a very Civil Gentleman, for 
whose pleasure he was playing; and who, as I presently 
learn’d was one M°. Hearick, nephew to Sir William Hearick, 
the goldsmith, knighted by our late King James, of Blessed 
Memory, for a piece of his Delight, in the skilful boring of a 
Diamant. With him, when we had call’d for a pottle of 
Canary, we fell to much ingenious discourse, touching the 
Skill of Descant, and of the present solemn and learned 
Harmonies, which have deliver'd our Musick, from the fan- 
tastical Catches and Madrigals of the last age. This same 
M". Hearick, we also found very curious in the divine art of 
Poesy, both Epigrammatical and Parabolical. He did speak 
at length concerning the /dea of a Poet, which he had formed 
to himself in his own mind, touching upon the several 
Requisites and Qualities comprehended therein: as first a 
copious Wit ; then, much Study and Discipline in Grammar, 
Rhetoric, &c.; a plentiful Reading ; a frequent Exercise; not 
to speak of that universal Range and Course of knowledge, 
in which he would almost have his Poet, like Pythius his 
Architect, more skill’d in every Art and Science, than are 
those Studious Brains, which pursue them severally ; so great 
a Contemner is he of indifferent Poesy. Imitation, moreover, 
he accounted a Chief Requisite of this Art; which though in 
a Poetaster proves but a straining after Vices, the same in a 
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rare Poet turns old Wealth to new Uses, and contrives a 
a vital GEconomy of Wit. At this consideration, taking from 
his pocket a volume in little of Martial’s Epigrams, he 
ee Certain Verses, which at that very time, he was 
labouring to imitate, in a Lyrick of his own invention. And 
that you may see to what Height, and with how curious a 
Judgement, he had perform’d that Labour, I send you the 
several Verses in a Parallel; for I was fain to beg of him a 
draught of so delicate a Poem. The Latin lines, which are 
fetcht from divers Epigrams, are these. First : 


‘ Famineum lucet sic per Bombycina Corpus : 
Calculus in nitidd sic numeratur Aqua. 


Next : 
‘ Condita sic puro numerantur Lilia Vitro: 
Sic prohibet tenuis Gemma latere Rosas. 
Which Exquisite Conceipts, he thus sweetly commingled : 


‘ If blush thou must, then blush thou through 
A Lawn, that thou mayst look 
As purest Pearls or Pebbles do, 
hen peeping through a Brook. 


As Lilies shrin'd in Crystal, so 
Do thou to me appear, 
Or. Damask Roses when they grow 
To sweet Acquaintance there.’ 

He reckon’d Martial above any other of the Ancient Poets, 
by reason of a certain admirable Gus¢o for the outward Shows 
of Things, as for Complexion, Colours, Shapes, and the like ; 
whereof the Verses I have already sent you may stand for an 
Example. Yet his poet, he thought, had this Infelicity, that 
the most judicious head of his own age could find in him 
no more than this: Homo ingeniosus, acutus, acer; a man 

rspicuous only for the Salt and Gall of candid Satire. 
And though later Judgements have allow’d his Verse to be 
clear, full, and absolute good ; yet they would wink at some 
few of his Epigrams, as being too wanton and licentious: 
whereas M'. Hearick held, that the intermingling of his 
Gross with his Fine Verses, as of his Wanton with his 
Solemn Times, argu’d in him the greater art; as being of 
the same pleasure, that a fall from a Discord to a Concord 
is in Musick. 

‘And anon there comes to M'. Hearick, a discreet young 
Gentlewoman, as I thought, whom he did very civilly salute 
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with a kiss: and having bade her sit by us, nam’d her 
Lalage, out of I know not what Conceipt. She was of a very 
pale Countenance; and of so curious a Beauty, that its 
excellence was not to be perceiv’d at the first sight, no, nor at 
the second. Her Habit, answerable to the simplicity of 
her Person, was of white Satin; and about her neck was a 
Carcanet of Jacinth Stones, set in Tables. And he began 
to extol her, calling her his Syrinx, and declaring that his 
Metamorphosis of her should transcend any of Antiquity ; 
which, as I take it, was some Conceipt in praise of her, done 
by him into a Lyrick; seeing that i was withal, tall and 
dainty of Stature, and like rather to the fashion of a Reed, 
than that of any Carnal Creature. But she, as she had not 
heard what he said (for we had fallen to speak of indifferent 
Matters, which upon such occasions are of the greater Delight) 
complain’d to me, that M'. Hearick would not suffer her to 
wear a Bracelet, at any time; she greatly affecting one of 
Pomander Beads. Whereat, betibe t could make any reply, 
M'. Hearick did take her by the fingers, and holding her 
Hand, almost above her head, bade me say, what I thought 
wanting to the Perfection of such a Wrist. 1 must confess, 
that I did never before see so exquisite a Piece of Flesh and 
Blood ; that, introth, it appeared to me, 7” verbis Salamontis 
(if I may say it without Profanation) sicut Monilia, quae 
Jabricata sunt Manu artificts. And many other passages 
there were, in which I should be tedious, were I to relate 
them at length; and which may better form the grounds of 
future discourse with you. 

‘When presently we parted, she with M'. Hearick to the 
Exchange, and the rest to our Lodging here, I could not 
forbear to tarry in the shadow of S‘. Michael Bladum, the 
while that Cento of Heavenly Lights did retire thither, 
in the sheen of the summer Noon. And so insensibly did 
her Presence take me, that, till the second or third Day 
afterwards, I did seem to myself to continue in the recess of 
S‘. Michael’s Church, observing the Departure of that 
Admirable Beauty. 

‘‘T havewritten moreat large, on this matter, than my Natural 
Solicitude would ordinarily have allow'd me. I beseech you 
therefore, look upon these as Private Lines made for no Eyes 
but yours, which will never suffer you to discover in them 
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(for such, I believe, is the Love, you bear me) the least 
offence against that Perpolite Civility, which is ever the 
desire of your poor, loving Friend, to serve you: 

Ap: LE: 


“To Master Edward Durham, 
at Christ Church in Oxford, 
give these:” 


III 

In a third letter to Edward Durham, written a few weeks 
after the preceding one, there occurs this further allusion to 
the lady of the foregoing incident: “ You have no longer 
that Old Occasion for your Scorn; since I no longer can 
protest it sufficient for me, that Lesbia should live in the Wit 
of Catullus : but you have a new and more generous Theam 
for your Satire ; and I doubt not you will celebrate it. Alas! 
_that, as the Ancients fabled of the Subtil Spirits of Wine, 
this same Lesbia should have the Virtue to return, and 
exercise her Influences. What years I abjur’d those Seas, 
you remember; but I am now so over-taken by their Flood, 
that I know not to which Saving Deity I may look, timely 
to devote my Dripping Vesture. This — I have 
oer? searcht eough Half a Score of the Iliads, if 
haply I might chance upon Certain Verses of that Arch-poet 
Hlomerus, which I heard M'. Hearick repeat upon some late 
Occasion, allusive to the manner, in which this Lalage 
is wont to smile. I find them to be these, which speak of 
Hera, after that she had receiv'd the Girdles of Venus: 

peidnoey 0 Bowmig worne “Hpn, 
Meidyoara 3 emevrae éw eynarbero xoAmw. 

Whereby I perceive, that he has drawn a very Excellent 
Parallel : since, in her curious Beauty, I discover, as well the 
Wiles of the white Goddess, as the inscrutable Brow of Hera. 
And most apt is this Parity as to her Eyes, which are as the 
great Eyes of kine; wherein there is so near a Sympathy of 
the Complexion in the Apple and the Iris, that they appear 
of a like Colour and Nature. Albeit, at certain times I no 
longer perceive in them this Placid and Patient Look; but 
they do appear to me, as the Eyes of a hunted Fawn, or of 
some wild Creature of the woods, which, in its Fearful 
Suspicions, seems almost to glance backward (to speak out 
of the Mean) through its head. You, who have seen Rome, 
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have not forgotten, what Apprehensions of the Mind are 
exprest in the Eyes of that Delphic Sibyl; which the 
Divine Pencil of Michael Angelo has design’d, among the 
Company of the Prophets, on the Vault of the Pope’s Chapel. 
Of a like show, are the Eyes of this Bodmse; and of such, as 
I guess, were the Eyes of Actaeon.” 


At this point in the series, there is a break, extending over 
a period of more than a year and a half; after which time 
occasional letters have been preserved, written during the 
remaining terms, which Adam Legendre kept at Oxford. 
These letters are chiefly interesting, on account of the 
scattered allusions, which they contain, to his increasing 
interest in the Art and Poetry of his time; and thus 
illustrating the letters, which follow. At first, Adam Legendre 
appears to have been entirely absorbed in literary studies : 
in English poetry, his admiration for Ben Jonson would 
hardly allow him to read the works of any other writer; 
although, in one letter, he refers to George Chapman, whom 
he considers “ of a sublime and troubled Spirit, though scarce 
pervial as the Greeks.” But his chief delight lay in the 
study of the classics. He notes the development of his own 
taste: “ my former light Poets do no longer surfeit me; and 
I am now the more taken by a gravid and solemn Manner.” 
Lucretius especially attracts him; whom, “in his Inspir’d 
Times,” he thinks “ the divinest of the Romans.” He himself 
writes verses, both in Latin and English; and is fastidious 
in the choice of his words, “the due Shadow and Heightening 
of the Invention,” and all that goes to determine “ the proper 
habit of Poesy.” To these pursuits, he adds the study of 
music ; and writes with a sense of accomplishment, when he 
is able “to sing and play, a Part at the first Sight.” But 
it was “ the use of Medals,” with the perusal of those chapters 
of Pliny’s Natural History, containing an account of antique 
painting and sculpture, which finall Ted Adam Legendre to 
turn his thoughts to the pursuit of art. In the Autumn of 
1633, he thus writes to Edward Durham, while on a visit to 
London: “I find every Curious Eye to be set upon Italy, the 
Cynosure of all Art, Civility,and Magnificent State; insomuch 
that I —— with all speed to pass into that Country, to 
the end that I may acquaint myself with whatever is there 





recover'd of the Antient Practice; for I would have nothing 
of the Grecian Arts escape me.” There is no record in the 
Fasti Oxonienses of any degree taken by Legendre, at Oxford: 
he may have left called suddenly, with the intention of 
travelling to Italy; which intention, however, was not 
immediately realized. Towards the close of the year 1633, 
or the beginning of the following year, Charles I. founded the 
Museum Minervae, for the advancement of Learning, under 
the mastership, or ‘“‘ Regency,” of Sir Francis Kynaston. By 
the autumn of 1634, Adam Legendre had been admitted to 
the Museum, and was sonnel in the study of architecture 
and geometry, as “the only solid and sure Grounds of all Art 
whatsoever.” Among the miscellaneous papers, which are 
contained in original transcript, is one giving an account of 
the Museum: it is apparently a contemporary translation 
of a letter, originally written in Latin. This account is 
here printed in full ; Since it conveys as complete a notion, as 
may now be formed, of the objects of this institution. The 
Editor has not been able to discover, to whom this letter 
is addressed. 
IV 


‘‘ ADAM LEGENDRANVS AMICO SVO S.H. SALVTEM. 
“Tt is your Desire, that I should set down for you, in 


Writing, some Account of that /dea, which has mov’d the 
Royal and Gentle Founders of our College, to their ever- 
memorable Act; that you may lay it up with your papers of 
divers things, worthy to be preserv’d for the curious Eye of 
approaching Time. And in this, if I could serve you, I would 
spare no Labours of my own, were there not an Irremovable 
Hindrance; seeing that it is an /dea, so spherically complete 
and polisht, fota teres atg rotunda, (of which Figure 
Empedocles conceiv’d the Fashion of the Soul to be, whose 
Microcosmus it is) as to be scarce contain’d in the many 
Folios of a Volume, much less in the single Folio of a Letter. 
Yet, with an Unaccustom’d Pencil, I will endeavour to design 
for you a Portrait in little of the present Estate and Labours 
of this Memorable Foundation, that thereby you may divine 
how Universal and Liberal is this /dea, with which you desire 
to be acquainted, and from which the Pattern of our Schools 
has been copied. 

“It was a chief Care of our most Royal Founder not to 
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raise a College, which should in anywise derogate from our 
two Universities, the Eyes of this happy Nation; but rather 
remain as a Peculiar Place, and Musaeum, where there might 
' be more than vulgarly taught such Qualities and Exercises, 
as are not presently practis’d in their Schools; to wit, the 
Sciences of Architecture both Civil and Military, Painting, 
Carving, and Graving; not to omit Navigation, Riding the 
great horse, and other such Noble Exercises: for the sufficient 
Attainment of which, men are now forct to pass beyond seas, 
to the Famous Universities of Bononia, Roma, or Padua. 
Whereby it may be perceiv’d, that his Majesty, out of his 
love for all Excellent Arts and Works, has, to our Civil 
Advancement, labour’d to translate the Nursery of every 
rare and curious Art, from Italy into England. Not that 
those more common Sciences and Exercises of our Schools 
are past over or forgotten; but, whatever presents itself, of 

ood or true, in the whole Ascent and Steps of Learning, is 

ere conservd and deliver’d; whereof the Study of 
a the Ancient with the Modern, as well the Civil, 
as the Canon Law, Cosmography, with Geometry and the 
Mathematicks, scarcely comprise the Chief: so that our Col- 
lege is not only in its Name and Style, Musaeum Minervae ; 
but, in very truth, the Repository of Every Wisdom. 

“To the furtherance of which end, Sir Francis Kinnaston, 
by the Consent and Pleasure of the King, has taken the 
present Seat and Tenement of the College, in Covent Garden; 
now newly laid out and rebuilt by his Majesty’s Surveyor, in 
the plot and form of a Spacious Piazza, with Walks towards 
the North and East sides, arch’d and vaulted with 7uscana 
Work : the like has not before been seen in this Country, 
being contriv’d after the Italian manner, and as a Prospect 
fetcht from Bologna, or the civiller of those Cities. This 
same house has the Regent very richly furnisht with divers 
Instruments of the Mathematic s and Musick, together with 
a sumptuous Aib/iotheca abundantly stor’d with Books, and 
Manuscripts ; the whole adorn’d with Pictures, Statwas, and 
other Antiquities, both rare and exotick. To which stately 
endowment, the King has contributed not a little by the 
Grace and Bounty of his Letters Patent of Donation in land 
and monies ; and as well by that Rare Gift of books, which at 
his Majesty's Command, were procur’d out of Italy, by the 
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industry of Master Nicholas Laniere; as by his own picture 
with that of the Queen, in one Piece, by the incomparable 
hand of Vandike, in which his Majesty is receiving, from 
her, Apollo’s Chaplet. 

‘Touching the present Condition of our College, I will be 
brief ; lest I grow troublesome. The Names and Offices of 
the several Doctors and Professors, you shall find set down, 
at length, in the draught of the King’s Letters Patent; of 
which I send you a copy, together with those of divers other 
curious draughts, which are reposited in the Bibliotheca of 
the College: seeing that it is among the admirable Constitu- 
tions of our Musaeum, that not only shall every Professor 
leave therein some Rarity in writing, concerning his own 
Profession; but, also, that with these shall be preserv’d as 
well the draught of any Discourse Extraordinary there 
deliver’d, as of every memorable Paper, Deed, or Evidence, 
pertaining to its History. Among the several Constitutions, 
touching the Practitioners of our College, it is enacted, that 
none shall be admitted, who cannot bring, as a Testimonial 
of his Arms and Blood, his Coat Armour trickt on a table, 
to be plact in the Hall of the Musaeum. As these shall 
form a Chronicle of the Honourable Blood ; so also, for a 
Chronicle of the Honourable Acts and Atchievements of the 
practitioners, shall there be Leder Nodilium always kept. 
And to the end that all may attain to an Excellence, rather 
than to a Superfice, of Learning, no Gentleman may 
exercise himself, at once, about more than two particular 
Sciences, Arts, or Qualities; whereof the one shall be Intel- 
lective, the other Corporal. The day of Publick Musick 
is Tuesday, eens at two of the clock, in the afternoon. 

‘Such you have, in brief, the true Portrait of this Noble 
Graft, whereof the ripe Fruits and Production you may 
shortly expect : to the end, that we may boast our Raffaello, 
equally with Italy ; when the world, which now journeys to 
Rome, shall the rather turn its steps towards London. The 
Golden Apollo is come among us, in the same show, I would 
fain believe, as his Statwa in the Vaticano (which my Lo. 
of Arundel has, of pale wax, done in little) wherein he walks 
in shining Skirts, with the Laurel Wreath on his Head, 
and the Lyre in his Hands. This Apollo, I say, is come 
amongst us; and the Muses walk in our Streets. Vale.” 
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Two of the “draughts,” which Legendre made from 
original documents in the college library, and enclosed in 
the preceding letter, have been preserved. The first is a 
copy of a Latin epistle, written by Sir John Burroughs, 
Garter King of Arms, and containing his grant of arms to 
the Musaeum Minerve. It may be found printed in a 
rare collection of his Latin letters, entitled: ‘ Impetus 
Juveniles,” Oxford, 1643; and is written in the extravagant 
manner of the time: as an instance of this, it may be 
mentioned, that Sir Francis Kynaston is styled: Sacré 
Paladij,. Patrimaeg Virginis Protomystes ; and the pro- 
fessors of the college: Flamines Ded pleni & mystici 
artium liberalium voris Promicondt. The other ‘‘draught” 
is a copy of a lecture on Architecture, given at the college, 
by the famous Inigo Jones; but, like other similar com- 
positions, is more curious, than valuable. It is, moreover, 
amere fragment; and occuring at the end of the manuscript, 
it would seem that the last transcriber did not trouble to 
complete the copy. 


“The Discourse, De Architectura,; deliver'd at the 
College of the Musaeum Minervae, by the Surveyor-General, 
and our only Learned Architect, M'. Inigo Jones. 

“The Uses of Architecture are two; the Practick and the 
Logick: the Practick, in that it inclines men to build well, 
which is the true End of all Magnificent Architecture ; and 
to have regard as well for the Commodity, as for the Firm- 
ness and Delight thereof: the Logick, since a careful appre- 
hension of it affords the only Solid and Sufficient Grounds 
for a Judgement in the other Arts: the which Vitruvius 
learnedly concludes in the first sentence of his treatise, as 
it were the Chiefest and most Memorable Consideration 
that he could set down, concerning this various Science: 
Architectura est scientia pluribus disciplinis, & varijs 
evuditionibus ornata, cuius iudicio probantur omnia, quae 
a caeteris artibus perficiuntur, opera. So that this Science 
of Architecture, being searcht and examin’d, is in truth 
the Foundation and Substruction of a Glorious Fabric; the 
several — of which are compos’d of those various and 
liberal Arts, which Time has deliver’d to us, out of the 
Grecian Practice. 
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“ But to fall to a mean, and to search out some notable 
example: you may read in the Lives of the famous Artificers, 
written in choice Italian, by Giorgio Vasari, how those 
painters, who designed in the Gothick Manner, were for the 
most part Goldsmiths; but those, who excell’d in the Divine 
Manner of the Ancients, had great Skill and Practise in 
Architecture. Whereby it is to be perceiv’d, that the only 
grounds of a sufficient Rule, and solid Judgement, in the 
other several Arts and Sciences, as well for the Artificer, as 
for the curious Observer, is to be found in the Theoretick 
Understanding of this chief and Foundational Science. And 
to come toa nearer time for a Contrary Example: you shall 
but look to the Babels of the last age, to see how the 
monstrous Ignorance of their Builders infected the Arts, 
both of Picture and Statuary, at that time; insomuch that 
there is scarce a work of theirs, comparable to the Ancient 
Ofera. And in their Poesy, also, did the like Error 
prevail: the which you may chiefly perceive in the more 
vulgar sort of their writings, as in Stage Plays; which are, 
for the most part, of a mean gust, and design’d in a Gothick 
Manner. 

“This curious Consent of the several Arts, one with 
another, is to be observ’d, as well in their outward fashion, 
as in their unsearchable Spirit. It has been well noted, that 
divers Tropes, or Figures, in Musick, do agree with certain 
figures in Rhetorick ; as Reports, and Fugues, which have 
an agreement with the Figures of Repetition, and Traduc- 
tion: but you shall find these same Figures in Architecture 
better order’d, and with less disparity in the agreement, both 
with those in Musick and Rhetorick. 

‘And if any should seek a further reason, wherefore a 
judicious Understanding of Architecture is to be accounted 
among the necessary Exercises, and Qualities, of a Civil 
Education, let him consider of what Dignity, and of how 
lofty a Temper, was this Art among the ancient Greek Souls, 
as among the present learned Artificers of Italy. Poesy 
speaks as well to the Sensuous, as to the Intellective Appre- 
hensions of men; Picture to the Sensuous alone, and that 
often-time basely. Architecture likewise speaks only to the 
Sensuous Part of us; but among these Artificers, in so sub- 
lime and severe a Tongue, that it makes the Sensuous of the 
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like nobility as the Intellective Part ; whereby it transcends 
the rest of the Arts, and appears of a Nature Peculiar and 
Divine. 

‘‘ Next, touching the means, by the which a proper Under- 
standing of this Science may be presently attain’d; you shall 
look chiefly to the writings of Vitruvius: for there is scarce 
anything of Worth in this Art, that has not been learnedly 
and copiously setdown by him, in his incomparable Discourse: 
insomuch that all the Authors, who have since written concern- 
ing this Art of Architecture, are to be accounted but Com- 
menters, and their Works but glosses, upon his Sentence ; 
from among which, even the Labours of the famous Andrea 
Palladio are not to be excepted. The first among the Moderns 
to write with a learned Pen, and a just Understanding of the 
Mathematicks, was of an universal Genius, to wit the famous 
Leonbatista Alberti; whose discourse, De Re Atdificatoria, 
was imitated in Ten Books, after the Manner of Vitruvius, 
being rarely written in Latin, and of a gust not inferior to the 
Ancients. And of the many other gravid Treatises, of which 
your Bibliothecarius will be able to show to you a true Im- 
pression, I will only speak of the book, in which Sebastiano 
Serlio has chided: the admirable Draughts of all the chief 
Vestigia, then remaining in Rome and other parts of Italy ; 
which same were design’d by that rare Architect, Baldassare 
Senese, with egregious Labour, according to the Manner of 
the Originals. Among those, who have written divers Com- 
mentaries upon the books of Vitruvius, none is more worth 
to be mark’d than the learned Patriarch of Aquila, whose... .’ 
The remainder of the Discourse is wanting. 


Towards the close of the year 1635, Adam mT alludes, 
in one of the letters, to his recent betrothal to Diana Gataker, 
a lady of an ancient family, taking its name from the village 
of Gataker, in Shropshire. It does not appear, that he con- 
templated an immediate marriage with her: but, on the con- 
trary, that he regarded such an event as properly delayed, 
until after his return from his meditated journey to Italy, and 
other parts of Europe; when he Locked to be master of the 
finer emergencies of life. There are preserved, in the 
original manuscript, eleven letters addressed to Diana Gata- 
ker, during the years 1636 and 1637: but they are con- 
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cerned, for the most part, with trifling occasions; and are, 
consequently, of minor interest, when compared with many 
others in the series. The two short letters, which follow, may, 
however, be taken as tolerable examples of the worth of the 
remainder, 

VI 


“From the College in Covent Garden, 
11. of May, 1636. 
“My dear Dear, 

"Tis but to-morrow, and I shall be riding Post to Blanch 
Appleton, endeavouring to reach you, ere can this ; which I 
am not able to send you at a thee Rate, than by the Toils 
of the Ordinary. If it should prevent my Arrival, it will be 
but to tell you how instant is my Coming ; but, if it reach your 
hands after we have met, you shall look upon it as a Token 
of how true a Lover I am, who can do nothing but by contra- 
ries. I will not stay to acquaint you with the reason of my 
unlookt-for journey: that, with such news as I have, will serve 
for some slight Occasion to wile away the time; lest we too 
soon are come, to what straights last Martlemas found us in, 
as I lay at your Feet, and sigh’d, and made Babies in your 
Eyes, while you sat reading the last new Romanzo, and 
laugh’d at me, for my Folly. All these and more, To-mor- 
row shall tell you ; and in Forms more lively than this insen- 
sate Pen is able: and so, until To-morrow, persuade your 
Heart, that this determination bodes no more than a Sudden 
Fancy in one, who is wholly yours to serve you, and to love 
you, ADAM LEGENDRE.” 

VII 
‘From London, 17. of December 1636. 
“ My dearest Love, 

I am cut to the Quick, that your pitiful Heart should be 
overwhelm’d by the Unexpected Trouble, now suddenly 
come upon you: although I must needs confess, that I am 
not able to divine in this Evil, what Issues you forestall. If 
such are to proceed from it, we shall quickly be assur’d: for 
Sorrows such as these, of so black and violent a Front, are as 
Tempestuous Clouds, swollen to above the Pitch, and not long 
able to contain their Storm. But few Words do but consort 
with extreme Occasions. I will not, therefore, vex you with 
fruitless disquisitions; I will but ask you this: Are there no 
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words of your Protestant, that you do longer call to Remem- 
brance ? or have all our sweet Resolves prov’d but Vanity, 
and a Passing Breath. No, no, it has not so proved! Be- 
seech you! dry your oN Eyes, & compose the Fearful 
Spirits of your Mind, bidding them endure their Season : for 
tears, my dear Heart, are as the Drops of the Dews, which 
abide with us only for the Night-time, and with the Morning 
are receiv’d again into Heaven, from whence they were sent 
us. Forget not, then, who chiefly lives to obtain you Felicity, 
Ap: LE:” 


The Editor has chosen to stay here in his selection, since 
the enthusiastic temper, which pervades the earlier letters, 
and which appears to him to have reached its climax at this 
point, was afterwards gradually dissipated. (70 de concluded.) 

LYALL AUBRYSON. 





IN COUNTRY AND TOWN. 


A MAY MORNING. 


Amid the tender boughs of green 
The young sun laughs for joy : between 
Slim, silver, mottled, stems of birch 
A throng of saffron butterflies, 
New born to greet the morning, search, 
Where the pale bluebells’ sweetness lies. 


How still they settle, softly float, 
To music of the blackbird’s note |! 
To undertone of early bees, 
That hum from flower to flower, and quaff 
New nectar! Insects, blossoms, trees, 
Alert to greet the sun-god’s laugh! 


Awake, my soul, arise, rejoice ! 
Join universal nature’s voice 
In glad 7e Deum for the Spring! 
Forget the Winter’s miry ways! 
Forget the least uncleanly thing, 
That saddened, soiled, those vanished days ! 


URBANUS LOQUITUR. 


Let others sing the country’s charm : 

The whispering trees ; the tangled lane ; 
The perfume-burdened air ; the trills 

Of lark and nightingale; the wain, 
That homeward brings the scented hay, 
When evening’s peace absorbs the day. 


Let others laud those primal cares, 
Which fill the country hours with bliss : 
The timely rest; clear eyes, that greet 
Earth waking ‘neath Aurora’s kiss ; 
The easy, sauntering, walk ; the toil, 
That waits upon the bounteous soil. 
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Let others paint with fresh delight 
The country maiden’s cheek of rose ; 
Her lover’s artless, amorous, gifts, 
Which pure affection’s heart enclose ; 
The children nestling round their sire 
At night-fall, by the winter’s fire. 


For me, for me, another world’s 
Enchantments hold my heart in thrall : 

These London pavements, low’ring sky, 
Store secrets, on mine eyes that fall ; 

More curious far, than earth or air 

By country paths can make appear. 


The stern reformer scowls aghast, 
Mid the doomed city’s trackless woe : 
Apelles veils his shuddering gaze, 
Its ugliness “ offends him so”: 
The dainty-eared musician dies 
In torment, of its raucous cries. 


Yet are there souls of coarser grain, 
Or else more flexible, who find 
Strange, infinite, allurements lurk, 
Undreamed of by the simpler mind, 
Along these streets, within the walls 
Of cafés, shops, and music-halls. 


‘Twixt jar of tongues, at endless strife 
On art, religion, social needs, 
How many a keen thought springs to birth 
In him, this dubious k that reads! 
For curious eyes no hours are spent, 
That bring not interest, content. 


I'll call not these the best, nor those ; 
The country fashions, or the town : 
On each descend heaven’s bounteous rains ; 
On each the impartial sun looks down. 
Why should we gird and argue, friend ; 
Not follow, where our natures tend ? 
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The secret’s this: where’er our lot, 

To read, mark, learn, digest them well, 
The devious paths we mortals take, 

To gain, at length, our heaven or hell : 
Alike in some still, rural, scene, 
Or Regent Street and Bethnal Green. 


UNDER A RAILWAY ARCH, 


Poor, worn-out, mortals! here you lie, 
Stretched on your sandwich-boards, asleep ! 
Unconscious of the passers by ; 
Unheedful of what miseries stee 
Your waking hours, without, within. 
To rouse you, were a sin. 


In yonder street the sun’s ablaze: 

I catch the river’s glittering light 
At end of it: their careless ways 

The crowds go on; in sin’s despite, 
In sorrow’s neighbourhood, content. 

You're lost in wonderment ? 


He made us all, whose name is Good : 
He counts each hair upon our head: 

He marks the inmost spirit’s mood : 
On every soul his grace is shed. 

You think these beggars give the lie 
To such theology ? 


Look! the dim coolness of this place, 
How soothingly it’s lulled to rest 

Each unwashed, hecied, hungry face! 
No child upon its mother’s breast 

Sleeps sounder. All life’s troubles cease ! 
What deep, oblivious peace! 


LA ROSE DU BAL. 


This poor flower of the rose ; 
All its pride, its fashion, spent ; 
Shrivelled up ; bereft of scent; 
Once such sweetness could unclose ! 
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This sad blossom, that hath lain, 
For an hour or so of grace, 
Twixt her bosom and her face! 

Dare we treat it with disdain ? 


Dainty was its shell-like hue, 
As her shell-like ears, I vow. 
Dainty texture, tincture, now 

Vainly for your grace we sue ! 


Think of all, that Nature wrought, 
Studious of this pretty flower ; 
Prodigal of sun and shower ; 

Careless, though its end be naught : 


Careful only it should grow 
Into worthiness to deck, 
Fair itself, a fairer neck ; 

Flourish there an hour, and go. 


Dropped amid the dancing feet! 
Saved to turn a verse like this! 
Lay it gently, with a kiss, 

Mid the fire’s absorbing heat : 


Into elemental dust 
Watch it purely burn away. 
Julia, when we've had our day, 
Chastely so we'll pass, I trust ! 


A PRAYER. 


Dear, let me dream of love, 
Ah! though a dream it be! 
I’ll ask no boon above 
A word, a smile, from thee: 
At most, in some still hour, one kindly thought of me. 
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Sweet, let me gaze awhile 
Into those radiant eyes! 
I'll scheme not to beguile 
The heart, that deeper lies 
Beneath them, than yon star in night’s mysterious skies. 


Love, let my spirit bow 
In worship at this shrine! 
I'll swear, thou shalt not know 
One word from lips of mine, . 
An instant’s pain to send through that shy soul of thine. 


IN SILENCE, 


Ah! Lesbia, by that name at last 
Love calls you, for Catullus’ sake | 
The million kisses of the past 
Are pledge of millions yet, to slake 
His thirst unquenchable, who lies 
Beside the quenchless depth of those dear eyes. 


Lie closer, Girl! how silent, dark, 
Is this withdrawn abode of love! 
Some far-off murmurings only mark, 
Where restless human beings move 
Along the gas-lit, midnight, street : 
Oh! what delicious silence, darkness, Sweet ! 


Even our love, that scarce might find 
One short, fierce, rapturous, hour ago, 
Words wild enough to speak its mind ; 
Light clear enough our joys to show : 
Even Love’s self has sunk to rest, 
As a tired child, twixt close-drawn breast and breast. 


Over his head our _ may meet, 


Yet soundless is the kiss they frame : 
And, as our souls in union greet 
His presence, still they breathe no name : 
In the deep heart of heaven, where wells 
God’s central spring, ’tis Silence only dwells. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 
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T. MICHAEL AND ST. URIEL; 
DESIGNED BY MR. FORD MADOX 

BROWN FOR PAINTED GLASS: 

WITH NOTES ON OTHER DRAW- 

~ INGS OF HIS FOR GLASS; AND 

SOME INCIDENTAL REMARKS 

: S ON THEARTOFGLASS PAINTING. 

By the kindness of Mr. Ford Madox Brown we are 
enabled to give, as the frontispiece to this number of the 
‘Hobby Horse,” reproductions of two of his cartoons, for 
the west window in the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Brighton. On the singular originality, power, and 
beauty, of these designs it is unnecessary to dwell: but it 
may be interesting to our readers, on this occasion of their 
reproduction, to make some remarks upon the window, for 
which they were executed: upon Mr. Madox Brown’s other 
cartoons for painted glass: and, incidentally, upon some of 
the main principles, which must be followed in the art of 
glass painting, if really satisfactory results are to be arrived 
at; principles, which, in the present day, are too often 
forgotten, or ignored. 

The window in question is, with the exception of Mr. 
Burne Jones’ altarpiece in St. Paul’s, West Street, by far the 
most important and interesting piece of art in any public 
building at Brighton. The arrangement of it is as follows. 
At the lesen are four lancet lights, in pairs: between the 
pairs is a wide wall space: immediately over each pair is a 
small circular light: at the top, separated again by a wide 
space of wall from the lower fights, is a rose window; the 
central member of which is surrounded by seven smaller, 
circular, lights. In the centre circle is a Virgin and Child: 
in each of the surrounding circles, a half length figure of an 
angel, striking a bell with a hammer: in the lancets are the 
four Archangels in this order, counting from the left hand of 
the spectator; St. Michael, St. Raphael, St. Uriel, and St. 
Gabriel: in the circular light, over the first two of these, is 
a representation of St. Michael overcoming the dragon ; 
and in that over the other two, a representation of the 
Annunciation. 


Let me put down a few remarks with respect to the 
colour. The window is a light one; the prevailing tints of 
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the glass being white and gold, with ruby and deep green 
used in comparatively small spaces, well separated from one 
another. To bring this more clearly before the reader, let 
me describe the colouring of the two lights given in the 
frontispiece : noting, however, by the way, that in the actual 
window these two designs do not stand next to one another ; 
but that the Michael comes first in the series, and the Uriel 
comes third. 

The background of the St. Michael panel, as that of each 
of the four figures, is of ‘“ spoiled ruby,” cut into rather 
small and irregular pieces, and varying from the deepest 
shade to the faintest tint of red. The armour is of rich, 
brown, gold: the surcoat of deep green: the cope of gold, 
varying from canary to orange: the wings white, touched at 
the shoulders, and here and there, with a slight yellow stain : 
the spear and the shield are white, shaded to a gray-brown ; 
the cross on the shield being of the same colour asthe 
armour: the foreground is green, with white flowers. 

The panel, containing the figure of St. Uriel, is treated in 
the same way as the first one, in respect of the background, 
the foreground, the wings, and the cope: the stole is gold: 
the inside of the cope, where it turns over, deep green: and 
the underdress is of pure white, heavily marked in the folds, 
and shaded. In the remaining two panels the same funda- 
mental colours, and arrangement of them, are employed : 
the wings, however, are whiter; the cope of St. Raphael is 
deep green outside, and gold within; while that of St. 
Gabriel is of a brownish white outside, and of a brownish 
gold within. The flesh tints vary from almost white to a 
warm brown. The small figures of the Virgin and Child, 
and of the angels, in the circles of the upper portion of the 
window, are silhouetted, in deep green and deep blue, against 
a background of light quarry glass; the bells are of a rich 
gold. The two circles immediately above the lancet lights 
are the fullest in colour of any portion of the window: but 
in these, also, similar tints of gold, white, green, and red, 
prevail. 

So far as the colour goes, the thing, which at once strikes 
you, in looking at this window, is its immense richness, 
strength, variety. The tendency of light windows is to look 
thin, weak, and flat, That this one does not look so, is due 
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very largely, I think, to the amount of work, which has been 
expended on every piece of it: I mean by this, the amount 
of actual paint, and brushwork, which covers every piece of 
it, either in the way of producing pattern, or of shading; 
so that you get everywhere an interesting texture, a sense of 
vigorous handling, a variety of surface. It is a common 
idea to suppose, that you should Jazu? your glass, as little as 
possible; and that such paint, as you are compelled to put 
on, should be thinned, and smoothed out, to the utmost: 
otherwise, it is said, you lose the brilliancy of the glass. I 
do not believe, that there can be a greater fallacy. The 
brilliancy of a painted window depends, no doubt, in part, 
upon the quality of the glass used: but let this quality be 
the finest in the world, you will not get a brilliant window 
by leading together bits of this fine glass, and painting upon 
them only, what you are compelled to paint, in order to 
delineate the forms: such a method produces simply a crude 
and garish window. But brilliancy comes by means of 
texture: and texture comes by a judicious use of paint and 
brushwork all over the glass; here a delicate use of them, 
there a vigorous use of them ; there, again, a streak or space 
of the pure glass left, to shine out with increased effective- 
ness, because of its contrast with the surrounding opaqueness, 
or semi-opaqueness. This is the secret of brilliancy, of 
luminosity, in a painted window. It is as hopeless to try 
and get these qualities without such means, as it would be 
to try and get them ina picture by overlaying your canvas 
with flat spaces of pigment ; although the pigments, so laid 
on, might be of the finest quality; and, in themselves, of 
very great beauty. What I am here saying, applies to the 
production of any painted window: but, as I need hardly 
point out, it applies with particular force to that of any large 
window, ae is to be looked at from a distance. 

Mr. Madox Brown has not only been kind enough to lend 
us his designs of St. Michael and St. Uriel for reproduction 
in this number; but also, in the course of conversation, he 
has given us some account of the more important of his 
works for glass, which cannot fail to be of interest to our 
readers. 

The designs for the Brighton window were made between 
September and December, 1861. The figures of St. Michael 
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and St. Uriel, alone, were sketched by Mr. Brown: full- 
sized cartoons were then made from these sketches by 
another hand; which also supplied the full-sized cartoons of 
St. Raphael and St. Gabriel. The cartoons of St. Michael 
and St. Uriel, however, were finally submitted to Mr. Brown, 
who worked upon them himself, before they were given 
over to the glass painter. I may remark, that the figures of 
St. Raphael and St. Gabriel are designed with such felicity 
in Mr. Brown’s manner, that anybody looking at the window 
would not be struck by any failure of unity between them 
and the other two figures: although, no doubt, they do lack 
something of the finest qualities, which stamp the designs of 
St. Michael and St. Uriel with so great a distinction ; 
however difficult it may be to express exactly in words, what 
it is they lack. 

Of all the work, which Mr. Madox Brown has designed 
for painted glass; and he has made, I believe, some hundred 
and fifty, or more, cartoons; he himself regards, so far as 
the drawings themselves are concerned, the series of designs 
on the legend of St. Editha of Polesworth, as the most 
important. The glass executed from these designs is in 
Tamworth Parish Church; and is set in a series of twelve, 
single lights, arranged in groups of four. The subjects run 
as follows: In group I.: (a) King Athelstane gives away his 
sister: (6) Editha, in marriage to: (c) Sigrig, King of 
Northumbria: (@) The Bishop’s nuptial benediction. In 
group II.: (@) St. Editha appears to: (6) Sir Robert 
Marmion asleep: (c) Sir Robert Marmion awake: (@) 
William the Conqueror. In group III.: (@) The Virgin and 
Child: (6) Two Nuns: (c) St. Editha as Abbess: (@) Two 
Nuns. 

The legend of St. Editha is a curious and characteristic 
one, so that I will here give a short sketch of it. Editha, the 
daughter of Edward the Elder, and the sister of Athelstane, 
was married to Sigrig, the Danish king of Northumbria; 
who, for her sake, ceed Christianity, and was baptized. 
After the death of Sigrig, Aulaf and Godefrid, the step-sons 
of St. Editha, attempted to seize upon their father’s kingdom, 
but were defeated by her brother Athelstane. Whereupon 
the saint withdrew herself to the abbey of Polesworth, near 
Tamworth ; became abbess there; and, devoting the rest of 
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her life entirely to good works, died, a virgin, on the 15th of 
July, A.D. 964. 

The legend then tells us, that, after the Norman Conquest, 
William the Conqueror, granted the castle of Tamworth to 
a certain Sir Robert Marmion; who, being a worldl 
or irreligious man, robbed the nuns of Polesworth of their 
abbey and lands. But it came to pass, that as on a day he 
was lying asleep, St. Editha appeared to him, in the habit 
of a veiled nun, and in her hand a crozier; straightly 
advertising him, that, if he did not restore to the nuns their 
abbey and lands, he should have an evil death, and go to 
hell. Then she smote him on the side with her crozier, and 
so departed. But Sir Robert, awaking from his sleep, 
found, that he was so grievously wounded by the stroke, that 
he was fain, with all speed, to send for a confessor: who, 
when he was come, bade him seek forgiveness of the nuns, 
and to restore them that, which was theirs: and this he did. 

In the series of designs, with which Mr. Madox Brown 
has illustrated this legend, I would call attention, in passing, 
to the manner, in which he has carried his design, so to say, 
right through the mullions, which separate the lights of the 
window in each of the three groups; so that the mullions cut 
frankly across different portions of the figures. It is a bold, 
and characteristically bold, treatment, justified by the 
excellence of the result, A reproduction of the first group 
of four lights may be found in the number of ‘“‘ The British 
Architect” for January the 3rd, 1879. The entire series of 
original cartoons were bought by Mr. Charles Rowley, and 
by him presented to the Gallery of the Corporation of 
Manchester. 

The next series of designs by Mr. Brown, to which I will 
refer, in order of importance, was that executed for the Hall 
and Combination Room of Peterhouse, Cambridge. It 
consisted of single figures of Homer, Aristotle, Cicero, Roger 
Bacon, Lord Bacon, Cavendish, and Sir Isaac Newton. 
The original cartoons of these were also purchased by Mr. 
Charles Rowley ; who commissioned Mr. Madox Brown to 
supplement the series by adding six others; representing 
Alfred the Great, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Michael Angelo, 
Shakespeare, and Beethoven: and then presented the entire 
series to Owen’s College, Manchester. Mr. Brown also 
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designed for Peterhouse full length figures of the poet 
Crashaw, Bishop Cosens, and Whitgift: these last being 
designed in the years 1871 and 1872. 

A third most important series of designs for glass was 
that for the church of St. Oswald, at Durham; made in the 
years 1864 and 1865; and illustrative of the life of St. Oswald. 
In this series there are six designs, running in the following 
order. (1) The Baptism of St. Oswald at the court of the 
King of Scots : (2) St. Oswald crowned King of Northumbria: 
(3) The sending out of missionaries by St. Oswald: (4) The 
death of Cadwalla at the hands of St. Oswald : (5) The head 
and hands of St. Oswald, cut off after his defeat by Penda, 
King of Mercia, and borne in triumph by the victorious 
soldiers : (6) The translation of the head of St. Oswald, 
encased in gold and jewels, to Durham. As everybody 
knows, an intensity of dramatic feeling, and power of 
expressing it, are amongst Mr. Madox Brown’s most singular 
gifts: and this legend of St. Oswald has, as might be 
imagined, readily lent itself to his fine dramatic method 
of treatment. Mr. Brown has also mentioned to me an 
important series of single figures, which he designed, 
representing certain kings, famous in history for their 
support of Christianity. Of these, however, he made only 
the sketches, not the full-sized cartoons. 

I will make only one reference more. In Willis and Clark’s 
“Architectural History of Cambridge,” vol. ii. p. 157, it is 
stated, that the smaller subjects in the south window in the 
east wall of the south transept, and in the west window in 
the south wall of the nave, of Jesus College, Cambridge, were 
designed by Mr. Madox Brown. In the former of these two 
windows the subjects are three : (1) The Agony in the Garden: 
(2) The Flagellation: (3) Christ bearing the cross. In the 
latter there are four subjects: (1) The Burning Bush: (2) Eli 
and Samuel in the Temple: (3) David cutting off the head 
of Goliath: (4) The Building of the Temple. 

I have spoken of the paint and brushwork, which must 
be employed, with judgment, no doubt, but liberally, on a 
painted window, if we wish for richness and brilliancy of 
effect. This richness and brilliancy will, also, in no small 
measure depend upon the management of the leads. 

To aim at using as few leads as possible; to design your 
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glass in a spirit, which is, so to say, in perpetual rebellion 
against the necessity of employing leads ; which exercises its 
ingenuity, therefore, in seeking to minimize and conceal 
them ; is to doom yourself to failure. And here let me 
make a remark, which, indeed, seems so obvious as to be 
unnecessary ; only experience teaches us, that it is not. 
Every art has its proper principles, fixed for it by the nature 
of the materials, with which it works. Every art, therefore, 
has its limiting conditions: and its highest achievements 
are attained by clearly understanding these conditions, by 
perpetually keeping them before us, by frankly accepting 
them, by making the most of them. When we try to 
override these conditions, we may prove ourselves most 
ingenious people; we may arrive at some very wonderful 
results ; we may force a certain amount of admiration; but 
our art suffers. 

Now in painted glass you must have leads, whether you 
like it, or dislike it. Speaking generally, wherever one 
coloured piece of glass comes against another coloured piece, 
there must be the lead to join them. In any tolerably sized 
window, therefore, you will have many leads, of necessity: 
and a large number of these will baffle your efforts to con- 
ceal them, try as you may. But, if you are wise, you will 
not try at all. You will say to yourself to start with: “In 
‘the art of glass painting these leads are a part of the 
“necessary material: the thing is, not to kick against them, 
‘but to get fine effects out of them. Do what I may, they 
‘will always look like leads: therefore, I will not try to 
‘make them appear, as if they were parts of this or that 
‘‘ object in my design: I will use them merely to split the 
‘‘ glass up into pieces of a convenient and harmoniouslyrelated 
‘size. The fact, that they have to be there at all, is one of 
‘the reasons, that make it impossible for painted glass to 
‘ be realistic : I accept these reasons, and I give up all effort 
“after realism. My instinct must guide me, as to where 
‘these leads are to come: the main thing to remember 
‘ about them is, that they are there to cut up the glass into 
“convenient and harmoniously related sizes: that, in so 
“doing, they run across this or that object in my design, 
‘‘ matters not in the least. If anybody objects to this use 
‘‘ of them, it is because he has not yet frankly accepted the 
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* conditions of glass painting; because he has not yet 
* essentially distinguished it from picture painting. See, what 
“variety comes from the glass being painted and fired in 
“small pieces: and from this variety, what interest and 
“ richness! See, how the leads give force to the darker 
‘‘ parts of the glass: and, by breaking up the lighter parts, 
“ intensify the brilliancy of them! That they make the 
“ window unlike a picture, is a thing not to lament, but to 
“ be glad of.” 

Such, I venture to say, is the feeling of any man, who has 
a true instinct for the art of glass painting. Proofs of this 
you will find in the finest examples of old glass, that have 
come down to us: and in one of the finest modern windows 
I know of, the west window of the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Brighton. 


“UP RIMAVERA: POEMS BY FOUR 
er Ve AUTHORS. OXFORD: PUB- 
LISHED BY B. H. BLACKWELL, 
BROAD STREET. MDCCCXC. 
No more charming and interesting little 
volume of poetry has appeared lately, 
than “Primavera”: poems by four 
authors, published in Oxford; and sold us at the modest 
price of one shilling. The four authors are, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Manmohan Ghose, and 
Mr. Arthur S. Cripps. The book is worthy of much praise ; 
and we recommend our readers to buy it. It would be 
extravagant praise, no doubt, to say, that it is stamped with 
any great originality of thought or of method ; that we can 
with certainty hail in it the appearance of any new poet of 
the first order: but it is very accomplished, and full of 
promise. More than this, Primavera shows a reaction, 
a healthy and scholarly reaction, from much of that over- 
wrought and oppressive sensuousness, from many of those 
undisciplined and slovenly methods of expression, which 
have now, for many a day, characterized our writers of verse. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. Swin- 
burne, are geniuses, whose work is, in a great measure, of 
very high, and, we believe, permanent value: but the school, 
which they have established, has run into so many vices, 
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that we have grown not a little weary of it. The writers in 
Primavera are not of this school: touched by it, here 
and there, they may be, but they are not of it: their eyes 
are turned on more chastened and severe models. All of 
them are young men; three of them are undergraduates of 
the University of Oxford: and it is remarkable, what 
restraint they have set upon their thoughts ; what pains they 
have bestowed upon the clear and finished expression of 
them. To say this, is, in the present day, to give high 
praise: and we give it them heartily, and with a good con- 
science. They will not take it amiss, as being hypercritical 
and ungracious, if, after the praise, we venture upon a 
warning. Milton has somewhere said of poetry, that it must 
be ‘simple, sensuous, impassioned.” Simplicity, the intel- 
lectual element of poetry, is only, then, in the proportion 
of one third. Simplicity, severity, a reasonableness which 
weighs all things, a balanced and untroubled judgment, are 
not characteristic of youth, and cannot really belong to it. 
They are the gift of experience; and experience cometh not 
but with the years. But sensuousness and passion, and the 
enthusiasm, which accompanies these, are the heritage of 
youth, Our last word, our word of warning, to the authors 
of Primavera, is this; do not fear your youth; do not be 


ungenerous to it, 


HE TRIUMPH OF AMPHITRITE, 
BY LUCA CAMBIASO, 
Luca Cambiaso, a painter and sculptor 
of Genoa, was born in 1527, and died in 
1585: his life may be found written in 
Italian, by Raffaello Soprani. The wood- 
cut after his design of the Triumph of 
Amphitrite, which is re-produced in the present number, is 
one of several, drawn and executed in the same manner, It 
has been thought, that they were intended to form the out- 
line blocks, for prints in chiaroscuro: but a more judicious 
review of them Gee decided, that they are complete in them- 
selves. The present design, on account of the robust ease and 
virility shown in its execution, might well serve as a criticism 
upon the emasculated manner of drawing, which too often 
prevails among our living draughtsmen, THE EDITOR. 











BION’S LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 


Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! He is lost to us, lovely Adonis! 
Lost is lovely Adonis! The Loves respond with lamenting. 


Nay, no longer in robes of purple recline, Aphrodite : 
Wake from thy sleep, sad queen, black-stoled, rain blows 
on thy bosom ; 
Cry to the istening world, He ts lost to us, lovely Adonis ! 
Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! The Loves respond with 
lamenting. 


Lovely Adonis is lying, sore hurt in his thigh, on the moun- 
tains, 
Hurt in his thigh with the tusk, while grief consumes 
Aphrodite : 
Slowly he droops toward death, and the black blood drips 
from his fair flesh, 
Down from his snow-white skin; his eyes wax dull ’neath 
the eyelids, 
Yea ar the rose hath failed his lips, and around them the 
isses 
Die and wither, the kisses that Kupris will not relinquish: 
Still, though he lives no longer, a kiss consoles Aphrodite ; 
But he knows not, Adonis, she kissed him while he was dying. 
Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! The Loves respond with 
lamenting. 


Cruel, cruel the wound in the thigh that preys on Adonis: 

But in her heart Cytherea hath yet worse wounds to afflict her. 

Round him his dear hounds bay, they howl in their grief to 
the heavens ; 

Nymphs of the woodlands wail: but she, the Queen 
Aphrodite, 

a her locks to the air, roams far and wide through the 
orest, 


Drowned in grief, dishevelled, unsandalled, and as she flies 
onward, 

Briars stab at her feet and cull the blood of the goddess. 

She with shrill lamentation thro’ glen and thro’ glade is 
carried, 
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— her Syrian lord, demanding him back, and Seen 
But where he lies, dark blood wells up and encircles the navel ; 
Blood from the gushing thighs empurples the breast; and 
the snow-white 
Flank that was once so fair, is now dyed red for Adonis. 
Wail, wail, Ah, Cytherea! The Loves respond with 
lamenting. 


She then hath lost her lord, and with him hath lost her 
celestial 

Beauty ; for fair was he, and fair, while he lived, Aphrodite : 

Now in his death her beauty hath died. 4h, 4h, Cytherea! 

All the mountains lament, and the oaks moan, 4h for Adonis! 

Streams as they murmur and flow complain of thy griefs, 
Aphrodite : 

Yea and the springs on the hills, in the woods, weep tears for 
Adonis : 

Flowers of the field for woe flush crimson red ; and Cythéra, 

Thorough the dells and the glens, shrills loud the dirge of her 
anguish : 

Woe, ana h, Cytherea! He is lost to us, lovely Adonis !/ 

Echo repeats the groan: Lost, lost, is lovely Adonis! 

Kupris, who but bewailed thy pangs of a love overwhelming ? 


She, when she saw, when she knew the unstanchable wound 
of Adonis, 

When she beheld the red blood on his pale thigh’s withering 
blossom, 

Spreading her arms full wide, she moaned out: “ Stay, my 
Adonis |! 

Stay, ill-fated Adonis! that I once more may approach thee |! 

Clasp thee close to my breast, and these lips mingle with 
thy lips! 

Rouse roe a cohniil Adonis, and kiss me again for the last 
time ; 

Kiss me as long as the kiss can live on the lips of a lover; 

Tillfrom thy inmost soul to my mouth and down to my marrow 

Thy life-breath shall run, and I quaff the wine of thy philtre, 

Draining the draught of thy love: that kiss will I treasure, 
Adonis, 

E’en as it were thyself; since thou, ill-starred, art departing, 
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Fleeing me far, O Adonis, to Acheron faring, the sad realm 

Ruled by a stern savage king: while I, the unhappy, the 
luckless, 

I live; goddess am I, and I may not follow or find thee. 

Persephone, take thou my lord, my lover; I know thee 

Stronger far than myself: all fair things drift to thy dwelling. 

I meanwhile am accursed, possessed with insatiable sorrow, 

— my dead, my Adonis who died, and am shaken and 
shattered. 

Diest thou then, my desired? and desire like a dream hath 
escaped me. 

Widowed is now Cytherea; the Loves in her halls are 
abandoned ; 

Perished with thee is my girdle. Ah, why wouldst thou 
hunt, over-bold one ? 

Being = beautiful, why wast thou mad to fight with a wild 

east?” 


Thus then Kupris mourned; and the Loves respond with 
lamenting : 

Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! Heis lost tous, lovely Adonis! 

Tears the Paphian shed, drop by drop for the drops of Adonis’ 

Blood ; and on earth each drop, as it fell, grew into a blossom: 


Roses sprang from the blood, and the tears gave birth to the 
wind-flower. 
Wail, wail,Ah, Cytherea! He is lost to us, lovely Adonis! 


Wail, wail, Ah forAdonis! Heislosttous, lovely Adonis | 
Now in the oak-woods cease to lament for thy lord, 
Aphrodite. 
No proper couch is this which the wild leaves strew for Adonis. 
Let him thy own bed share, Cytherea, the corpse of Adonis ; 
E’en as a corpse he is fair, fair corpse as fallen aslumber. 
Now lay him soft to sleep, sleep well in the wool of the bed- 
clothes, 
Where with thee through the night in holy dreams he 
commingled, 
Stretched on a couch all gold, that yearns for him stark 
though he now be. 
Shower on him garlands, flowers : all fair things died in his 
dying ; 
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Yea, as he faded away, so shrivel and wither the blossoms. 
Syrian spikenard scatter, anoint him with myrrh and with 
unguents : 
Perish perfumes all, since he, thy perfume, is perished. 
Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! The Loves respond with 
lamenting. 


Lapped in his purple robes is the delicate form of Adonis. 

Round him weeping Lovescomplainand moanintheiranguish, 

Clipping their locks for Adonis: .and one of them treads on 
his arrows, 

One of them breaks his bow, and one sets heel on the quiver ; 

One —_ loosed for Adonis the latchet of sandals, and some 

rin 

Water to pour in an urn; one laves the wound in his white 
thigh ; 

One from behind with his wings keeps fanning dainty Adonis. 

Wail, wail, Ah for Adonis! The Loves respond with 

lamenting. 


Wail, wail, Ah, Cytherea! The Loves respond with 
lamenting. 
Every torch at the doors hath been quenched by thy hand, 
Hymenaeus ; 
Every bridal wreath hath been torn to shreds; and no longer, 
Hymen, Hymenno more is the song, but a newsong of sorrow, 
Woe, woe! and Ah for Adonis/ resounds in lieu of the 
bridesong. 
This the Graces are shrilling, the son of Cinyras hymning, 
Lost ts lovely Adonis / in loud antiphonal accents. 
Woe, woe / sharply repeat, far more than the praises of Paién, 
Woe! and Ah for Adonis / the Muses who wail for Adonis, 
Chaunt their charms to Adonis.—But he lists not to their 
singing ; 
Notthat hewillsnot to hear, but the Maidendoth notreleasehim. 


Cease from moans, Cytherea, to-day refrain from the death- 
songs : 

Thou must lament him again, and again shed tears ina new 
year. JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
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NOTE UPON THE FOREGOING 
LAMENT OUT OF BION, BY THE 
TRANSLATOR. 
Bion’s Lament for Adonis, like many 
of the Greek Idylls, preserves in semi- 
dramatic form the tradition of rites and 
customs which would else be vague to 
the modern eninieation: In this case it is a Greek Passion- 
play we have presented to us. The autumnal celebration 
of the death of Adonis and of Aphrodite’s sorrow—celestial 
universal beauty mourning over the decay of lovely life in 
nature—that is the theme of the poem. Theocritus, in his 
fifteenth Idyll (so exquisitely translated into prose by 
Matthew Arnold), describes the incidents of one such 
festival at Syracuse, and gives a specimen of the kind of 
funeral hymn, or threnos, sung there. With the help of both 
poems, we are able to reconstruct the scene. 

Bion’s Lament is partly descriptive, partly dramatic. 
The poet wishes to relate the legend of Adonis slain among 
the mountains, of Aphrodite hurrying to find him, of her 
passionate grief, and then of the translation of his body to 
her temple, where he is finally laid to rest upon their genial 
couch of gold. In the Passion-play, an image of Adonis 
used to be stretched upon an ornamental bier, and sur- 
rounded with living flowers arrayed in artificial gardens. 
These were called 4donidis Hort. 

But, while Bion relates the legend, he does not adopt the 
epical form. His poem is different in style from the Hero 
and Leander of Musaeus. Adhering in his metre to hex- 
ameters, he uses them so as to suggest dramatic action and 
lyrical improvisation. There is a chorus, andasolo. The 
chorus, which sings the refrains, appears to have been divided 
into semi-choruses, chauntingantiphonallyat certainmoments 
of the action: one semi-chorus for Cytherea, and one for 
Adonis. The solo-voice sustains the burden of the narra- 
tive; and it may be questioned whether the long impressive 
threnody poured forth by Aphrodite, was not assigned to a 
second voice. That thrilling cry of divine sorrow is, at any 
rate, the climax of the poem considered as a Passion-song. 
The way in which it is introduced reminds us of those 
Passion-poems called Corrott:, which were popular in 
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medieval Italy. (For an example see my.“ Renaissance in 
Italy,” vol. iv. p. 535.) 

Probably the Lament for Adonis followed pretty closel 
upon the lines of those half-dithyrambs, half-dramas, which 
Stesichorus is said to have composed with eminent success 
in Sicily, and out of which Greek tragedy emerged. 

In my translation of the Idyll I have attempted, bydivisions 
into stanzas, to mark the changes of the poem’s movement, 
and to indicate the several parts assigned to solo-voices and 
chorus. As for the text, I have followed Ahrens in some par- 
ticulars; but though I agree with him that many lines of 
the fextus receptus are interpolations, I have not felt justified 
in omitting them: partly because they are intrinsically beau- 
tiful, and partly because there is no external authority for 
their rejection. 

The characteristics of Bion’s verse area palpitating, bound- 
ing rhythm, with the suggestion of shrill Phrygian melody. 
The hexameters, winged with innumerable dactyls, sustain 
a wild enthusiastic flight, which cannot be adequately repro- 
duced in English. The translator has to do the best he can 
by the manipulation of monosyllables, and to supply the 
defects of our accentual prosody by a careful use of alliteration. 
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™ EORGE BUCHANAN; HUMAN- 
IST, AND REFORMER: A BIO- 
GRAPHY; BY MR. P. HUME 

BROWN. 
The name of Buchanan stood once for 
> everything, that is estimable and refined, 
J in the career of letters, and in the work- 
manship of literature; the scholars of his own time, and of 
the two following Ages, bore witness alike to his admirable 
style, and to the solid powers of his genius. In these present 
days, when the vast majority of readers are more familiar 
with living authors, than with the pages of our national 
classics, the name of Buchanan is either too much forgotten ; 
or it serves to remind the student, of productions curiously 
unlike those, for which George Buchanan has been admired 
by his own century, and by the learned of all succeeding 
generations. ‘True glory, as Pliny has remarked, “ con- 
sists in doing, what deserves to be written, and in writing, 
what deserves to be read :” this definition in its fullest sense 
may be applied, perhaps, to Caesar only; but the second 
half of it may be applied to Buchanan, without any impro- 
riety ; if he was not himself a maker of history, he had a 
arge and an indirect influence over the affairs of his native 
country ; and he was upon familiar terms with, or at least 
had known, many of the leading personages of the sixteenth 

century. 

“The object of the present biography,” says the author of 
it, ‘‘is to show what it was in Buchanan that won him the 
admiration of his contemporaries, and what share may be 
fairly assigned to him in the general development of the 
national life of Scotland :” and so well has Mr. Brown done 
this, so high is Buchanan’s place in letters, and in Scottish 
history, so interesting is Buchanan’s life, that I welcomed 
the appearance of this new biography, as a pretext for 
devoting a few pages to this worthy and excellent scholar. 

Buchanan was born ata place near Killearn, in Stirling- 
shire, in ae 1506; on both sides, he was descended 
from ancestors of gentle blood; and, on his father’s, he was 
related to the noble House of Lennox. His mother was 
Agnes Heriot; of a family, to whom the lands of Trabroun, 
by Lauder in Berwickshire, were granted, in a charter of 
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James I.; and to this family belonged George Heriot, the 
munificent founder of Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh. The 
first Buchanan appears to have n an Irish Celt, who 
migrated into Scotland, in the eleventh century ; hisname was 
Anselan or Anslan, “and Macanslan was actually the name 
of the lairds of Buchanan:” “the Macanslans and the 
Macmillans were branches of the same clan, and of the Mac- 
millans an authentic pedigree exists which places their Celtic 
descent beyond question.” ‘In all probability, Gaelic was 
George Buchanan’s mother tongue;” and in the districts, 
in which he passed his youth, “the prevailing language 
must have been Gaelic.” ‘The following story, told of 
Buchanan, has all the marks of truth, as he certainly knew 
Gaelic ; and the humour of the story is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. A woman, whom he met in France, gave out that 
she was devil-ridden, and could speak all languages. 
Buchanan tried her with Gaelic; but, finding her ignorant of 
that language, protested that the devil was at least ignorant 
of Gaelic.” From this Gaelic original, and from early asso- 
ciation, Mr. Brown very —— derives much of Buchanan's 
genius, and the most of his sympathies: ‘that he had the 
feelings and prepossessions of a Celt, his a prose and 
verse, abundantly prove ; when he celebrates, as he frequently 
does, the valour and glories of the Scots, it is the Celts of 
whom he is thinking.” Though Buchanan’s family was of 
honourable descent, his own branch of it was poor; when 
his father died, he was a boy of seven ; and his youth was a 
time of hardship, and of distress. He was, moreover, a 
tender child; and, through life, his health was precarious 
and frail. That he survived, and that the family struggled 
through its difficulties, was due to Agnes Buchanan: “it 
was indeed, her son tells us, only her excellent qualities that 
enabled her to rear her numerous family in the face of the 
difficulties with which she had to contend;” she was a 
woman, who was formed upon the excellent motto of the 
Heriots of Trabroun, “ Fortem posce animum.” Through the 
good offices of the unreformed Church, “ education was per- 
haps more widely spread in Scotland than in any other country 
of Europe;” “with the exception of the Netherlands, no 
country in Europe was better provided than Scotland with 
schools for what was then primary and secondary education ; ” 
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“‘we have documentary evidence that grammar schools 
existed in connection with most of the cathedrals, abbeys, 
collegiate churches, principal burghs, and even in towns 
which have since sunk into obscurity.” ‘In Scotland, in 
fact, centuries before the Reformation, education was placed 
within the reach of all classes ;” “ partly owing to its existing 
shortcomings, and partly also, it should be said, to its own 
good offices in the past, the old religion in Scotland was 
even less able than elsewhere to meet the storm that now 
came upon it.” It would seem, that Buchanan received his 
first knowledge of letters, in the country schools of Dumbar- 
ton and Killearn: thence, he was removed in his fourteenth 
year; and his uncle, James Heriot, placedvhim at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1520, that institution was agitated by 
the zealous promoters of the new learning, and by the anxious 
and acrid supporters of the old: of these, one of the most 
illustrious examples, at a later time, was Buchanan’s tutor 
and fellow countryman, John Major. The old studies were 
still in the ascendant: it was only in 1530, and with great 
opposition from the University, that the Royal College was 
founded by Francis I., for the teaching of Greek, of pure 
Latin, and of Hebrew. The tastes and the munificence of 
that splendid king, the Italian expeditions of himself and his 
predecessors, and his well-known patronage of Humanists 
and artists, had all done much, to bring the Renaissance over 
the Alps: but the University of Paris received it unwillingly; 
and, in the phrase of the theologians, “‘Greek was the language 
of heretics.” The colleges of Paris were attended by a large 
number of Scottish youths; and here, Buchanan pursued 
his education, for the space of two years. ‘ Partly of his 
own choice,” he says, “ and partly of compulsion, the writing 
of Latin verse, then the one subject prescribed for boys, 
made the chief part of his literary studies.” This indicates, 
according to Mr. Brown, that the Humanists had prevailed 
to some extent in modifying the old course of studies. 
‘But what an Age was that,” exclaims Erasmus, ‘‘ when the 
distichs of John Garland were explained to us boys with 
laboured and prolix commentaries, and the largest part of 
our time was wasted in dictating and repeating the most 
foolish verses:” not that the pursuit of Latin verse is in 
itself ridiculous, as a few illiberal moderns have contended ; 
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Erasmus only implies, that the models were vicious in form, 
and void of sense or meaning. At any rate, Buchanan 
profited by his exercises; and, to his proficiency in Latin 
verse, he was indebted for his European reputation, and his 
posthumous fame: Joseph Scaliger said of him, ‘“ Buchan- 
anus unus est in tota Europa omnes post se relinquens in 
Latina poesi:” and Henri Estienne; who is described by 
Mark Pattison, perhaps too familiarly, as one of “the 
Stevenses;” calls Buchanan, ‘“ Poetarum nostri saeculi 
facile princeps.” 

In 1522, want of means, and serious illness, drove Buchanan 
home to Scotland; and, in the following year, he served in 
an expedition against the English border, “with the desire 
of becoming acquainted with the art of war.” “In his 
history, he invariably speaks of battle as one who had known 
great soldiers, and who had himself felt something of the 
glow of battle;” and he loves to relate, that a great soldier 


must of necessity have all the gifts that make a fine writer: 
“neque enim inter rei militaris et literarum studium ea est, 
quam plerique falso putant, discordia;” and it would appear, 
from certain anecdotes of Buchanan’s great estimation with 
the Marshal of Brissac, that he was not destitute of military 
talent. In 1525, he matriculated at Saint Andrews: the 
Universities of those days enjoyed a convenient interchange 


of politeness; Buchanan was credited with his Parisian 
training,and in the same year, that he entered Saint Andrew’s, 
he proceeded Bachelor of Arts. Like many famous writers, 
he obtained only a second class; for the finest literary gifts, 
the widest reading, and the most subtile wit, arenot commonly 
the most profitable equipment for the schools; nor are 
they always the most grateful to University examiners, whose 
own tests and qualifications are sometimes of a different order. 

In 1526, Buchanan returned to Paris; and, in due time, 
he became a Regent, or teacher, in the College of Saint 
Barbara. Here, it is interesting to record, that he met Calvin 
and Saint Ignatius, of Loyola, ‘‘ whom a curious fate con- 
ducted to the same College at an interval of a few years ;” 
for Paris was not only agitated by the disputes of the old 
and the new learning, but by the more venomous encounters 
of the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. The sym- 
pathies of Buchanan were always with the new learning and 
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the Reformation ; though, as Mr. Brown properly observes, 
he was Humanist first, and Reformer only in the second 
place. Besides being Regent, he was made Procurator of 
the ‘German Nation,” that is, of the British, the Scan- 
dinavian, and the Germanic students of the University; whose 
patron Saints were Charlemagne, and Saint Edmund of East 
Anglia. Buchanan’s convictions, however, were not accept- 
able in Paris, nor was it safe to profess them there; and, in 
1535, he went back into Scotland, and became tutor to Lord 
Cassilis. Some little time after, having composed his satire 
against the Franciscans, he fled into England; and there 
dedicated poems to Henry VIII., and Cromwell: though he 
returned to Paris, he feared the activity and the malevolence 
of Cardinal Beaton; and, in 1539, we find him a Regent in 
the College of Guyenne at Bordeaux. Here, Montaigne was 
his pupil; and he was intimate with both the Scaligers. 
Montaigne speaks of ‘Georges Buchanan, ce grand poéte 
escossois :” “he had been taught from his infancy to speak 
Latin as his mother tongue; when he came to the College, 
therefore, he astonished all his teachers by his fluency in that 
language; and he mentions that all his tutors, Buchanan 
among them, had told him often that they were afraid to 
speak to him in Latin.” It is the younger Scaliger, too, if I 
do not mistake, who was brought up in the same way; and 
he narrates how even the maid-servants, in his father’s house, 
could speak Latin, easily and well. From Bordeaux, Buch- 
anan ventured to Paris ; whence he was invited into Portugal 
by King John, who placed him on the staff of the Royal 
College at Coimbra. When the Jesuits obtained the mastery 
of that foundation, by their usual arts, Buchanan paid another 
short visit to England ; thence he returned into France, and 
served the Count of Brissac, one of the French Marshals, as 
tutor to his son; and, in this service, he had a further 
experience of war. 

At this time, Mary Stuart was Dauphiness, and soon after 
Queen; Buchanan made poems on her marriage, and on the 
death of her first husband. When Mary retired into Scotland, 
Buchanan accompanied her; and the English ambassador 
tells us, how “the queen readeth daily after her dinner, 
instructed byalearned man, Mr. George Bowhannan, somewhat 
of Lyvie.” Buchanan was made poet laureate, and official 
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Humanist to the Court; he received a pension, and a grant 
from the dissolved Abbey of Crossraguel; but the pension 
was uncertain, the grant was disputed, and “ Buchanan was 
in actual straits while Mary was in power.” At this period, 
he associated openly with the Reformers; and was upon 
terms of intimacy with Knox, and with Moray, the future 
Regent. Though he was in favour with Mary, he made it no 
secret, that he disliked her views, both in policy and in 
religion: the last work, he did for her, was a poem upon the 
birth of James VI., and a masque, for the christening of that 
Royal infant. 

Not long before the miserable tragedy at Kirk of Field, 
Buchanan had indited a New Year's poem to the unfortunate 
Darnley. He describes, how all men form their good wishes 
for the opening year: some for their harvests, others for 
their flocks and herds; the soldier for war, the merchant for 
peace ; others for wealth, or power, or popularity; his own 
prayer, he says, shall be for Darnley. 

“ Optime Rex, opto, sit tibi certa salus. 

Hoc satis est unum: quoniam te sospite nobis, 

Succedent regno prospera cuncta tuo.” 
When the end came, Buchanan was convinced of Mary’s 
guilt ; of the murder of her second husband, of her previous 
adultery with the third. To justify his convictions, he 
wrote the celebrated ‘‘ Detectio Mariae Reginae Scotorum ”: 
although the facts in this contemporary document cannot, 
perhaps, be absolutely proved, they cannot, either, be dis- 
proved ; the partizans of Mary have no right to deny, or to 
dismiss, them. They were believed by Buchanan, and by a 
large majority of his countrymen: in consequence of this 
belief, Mary was deposed; and Buchanan was one of the 
commissioners, who were sent into England, to apologize for 
her deposition by the Scotch Estates. It should be remem- 
bered, by the fervid and romancing patrons of Mary Stuart, 
especially by those of her native country; that she was 
deposed by her own people, before she came into England ; 
that she lived here, not as a foreign queen, but as a claimant 
to the English throne; that Elizabeth tried to soften the 
Scotch, and that she would allow no final sentence to be 
passed against Mary; and that patriots like Buchanan and 
Knox would not have subjected the highest office in their 
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country to Queen Elizabeth’s arbitration, without the gravest 
and most convincing reasons. 

After this, Buchanan was made Principal of Saint 
Leonard’s College, in the University of Saint Andrews: at 
Moray’s death, he became tutor to James VI.; an employ- 
ment, which he filled with a blunt integrity, that is not usual 
among the guardians of kings. His life was not different 
from his principles; and they are expressed in the treatise 
“De Jure Regni Apud Scotos”: the principles, there 
expressed, were not acceptable to James VI. ; or to the Age, 
which formulated, and received, the divine Right of Kings. 
Besides his tutor’s office, Buchanan was Director of Chancery, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and a Member of Parliament. 
During his last years, he wrote his “Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia”: to those, who have lost all sense of form, and all 
the finer instincts of good scholarship, this History may not 
seem to be of much value; because it is full of mythical 
sovereigns, and of legendary events. It has some resem- 
blance to the gallery of spurious kings at Holyrood; but 
those miserable canvases are the work of an execrable hand, 
while Buchanan’s portraits are filled in with perfect art, 
and according to the rules of the most celebrated masters. 
Fashions in history may come and go; where Milton saw 
battles of “ kites and crows,” the historians, who now have 
the public ear, and who think they have the truth as well, 
are able to discern “‘ Baouaéis of Britain,” and the equals of all 
the Caesars. But style is more permanent than fashion, and 
more enduring, than the civil and military glories of Caesar 
himself; and Buchanan is master of an admirable style : 
those, who can still appreciate their Sallust and their Livy, 
will enjoy the pages of the historian of Scotland, in spite of 
some uncertainties in the facts, which the author has narrated. 
The History was his last work ; it was written in his old age, 
but in the maturity of his powers, and in the full vigour of 
his mind. He died upon the twenty-eighth of September, 
1582. His last action was, to give away the whole of his cash, 
in charity : he was buried at the public charge, in the cemetery 
of the Grey Friars; a tablet marks the spot, where his grave 
is imagined to be, and a monument has been erected to him 
recently, in another part of the church-yard. 

Mr. Brown deserves the gratitude of his countrymen, and 
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of all scholars, for his excellent life of Buchanan ; his work 
shows commendable industry and pains, as well as an inti- 
mate knowledge of the history of those times. A scholar 
himself, he is qualified to write of a great scholar; and he 
shows an evident enjoyment, as well as a just appreciation, 
of Buchanan’s writing. His biography is reserved in style, 
— in expression, and sound in its workmanship: every- 
thing is said in the simplest and plainest manner ; there is 
no ostentatious list of writers or events, with which Buchanan 
had little connexion. There are no pages, or chapters, which 
might serve as well for any life, as for Buchanan's: the hero 
is never long out of sight; every digression is natural, and 
necessary to illustrate some event in Buchanan’s history ; 
there is no display of cheap knowledge, of encyclopedic 
information, or of second-hand scholarship. It is a life, of 
which Buchanan himself, with his fastidious taste, and his 
acquaintance with the best models, would not have been 
ashamed. The examination of Buchanan’s intercourse with 
Montaigne, and the explanation of the disputed term ‘ Pré- 
cepteur Domestique,” should add some lustre to Mr. Brown's 
researches. His criticism is nearly always good, and always 
just. It is to be feared, that “‘ English lies,” which are 
dexterous and bold; and “ Scotch vanity,” which is illimit- 
able; still obscure many subjects in debate between the 
historians of either nation: and it is agreeable to meet with 
an author, whose sole aim is to try and see things, as they 
are, and to discuss them with the impartiality of a true 
scholar. Every student will note with pleasure, among Mr. 
Brown’s numerous evidences of scholarship, his right use of 
diphthongs; words like Caesar, mediaeval, and so on, are 
printed in the correct manner. It could be wished, however, 
that the word mediaeval were spelt with uniformity; some- 
times Mr. Brown follows the better use, but at other times 
the less good “ medieval” is employed. It is probable, too, 
that the spelling “ Ussher” is more accurate than ‘“ Usher,” 
for the name of the learned Archbishop. 

Buchanan’s prose, as Mr. Brown says admirably, is Scotch 
in its vocabulary, but follows the Latin in its construction ; 
and, therefore, it is clear. But “in England, as is well 
known,” he goes on to say, “it was not till long after this 
date that the compass of the sentence was clearly appre- 
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hended.” This opinion is current, it is true; and it is 
supported by the high authority of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who got it from Dryden. It would seem, however, to be 
more true to say that, just before the Age of Dryden, some 
writers, but not all, had begun to employ these unwieldy 
and interminable sentences; Milton and Clarendon are, 
perhaps, the most illustrious offenders; and Izaac Walton, 
the nicest exception. But, if we look back to the preceding 
Age, to the Age of Buchanan, we shall find that the great 
writers of the sixteenth century are sufficiently clear and 
short; Latimer, Cranmer, Ascham, Lyly, to quote a few 
examples, are lucid in their construction, and compact in 
their sentences. The obscurity, of which Mr. Brown com- 
plains, was reserved for the necessities of Oliver Cromwell, 
who is the most accomplished master in the art of disguising 
his thoughts, and torturing his words. Mr. Brown, again 
quoting Mark Pattison, asserts that James I. “ was the only 
English prince who has carried to the throne knowledge 
derived from reading or any considerable amount of litera- 
ture.” Mark Pattison’s history is here almost as defective, 
as his punctuation ; this is one of those fallacious half-truths 
of his, which are too common, when he touches matters of 
general history; it is sufficient, to point to the culture of 
Henry VIII., or to the learning of Elizabeth, to refute the 
assertion, and to show that even the late Rector of Lincoln 
may sometimes be too absolute in his judgments, and almost 
superficial in his verdicts. James VI. of Scotland is the 
only pedant, but not the only scholar, who has occupied the 
throne of Alfred, and of Beauclerc. 

When speaking of Buchanan’s quarrel with the Francis- 
cans, Mr. Brown says “not only had the clergy fallen below 
the educational intelligence of the laity, they had also fallen 
below its moral standard. At the very time they should 
have given least room for criticism, they presented the 
broadest mark.” I presume that the word “its,” in Mr. 
Brown’s first sentence, is meant to apply to “the laity;” that 
he intends to say, the morals of the clergy, not less than their 
education, were lower, than the morals of cultivated laymen. 
The remark is — true ; and it is abundantly supported 
by the words of Erasmus. And, if the advocates of the clergy 
are not satisfied with the testimony of Erasmus, they will find 
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his words corroborated by the letters of Archbishop Warham, 
of the Blessed Thomas More, and of Bishop Fox of Win- 
chester: their correspondence about the foundation of Corpus 
Christi College in Oxford, is an eloquent witness to the 
impure latinity and morals of the Regular Clergy, at the 
opening of the sixteenth century. The writings of these 
distinguished and pious Humanists afford materials, which 
justify Buchanan’s “ Franciscanus,” or his epigram upon the 
monks of Saint Antony at Bordeaux: of the latter he says 

“ Diceris, Antoni, porcos pavisse subulcus 

Vivus ; adhuc Monachos, lumine cassus, alis. 

Par stupor ingenii est ventrisque, abdomen utrisque ; 

Sorde pari gaudent, ingluvieque pari. 

Nec minus hoc mutum pecus est brutumque suillo, 

Nec minus insipidum, nec minus illepidum. 


Caetera conveniunt, sed non levis error in uno est, 
Debuit et monachis glans cibus esse tuis.” 


As we may not have another opportunity to examine Mr. 
Brown's powers as a translator, I will give his rendering of 
this epigram: “ When alive, Antony, you are said to have 
been a feeder of swine; now, when dead, you feed monks. 
Both, in truth, have the same brains and the same stomach, 
the same delight in filth and gluttony. In everything they 
are alike, save one; but therein lies a grievous blunder. 


Acorns should be the food of your monks as well as of your 
swine.” Such writings did not make their author popular, 
and “‘the malice” of Cardinal Beaton is sufficiently explained ; 
but to those, who object to all such writings, I would quote 
the sensible and witty apologies of Pascal. The Jesuits 
complained of him, he said, ‘Que j'ai tourné les choses 


saintes en raillerie:” and Pascal answers, “ J’ai été aussi 
éloigné de me moquer des choses saintes, que la doctrine de 
vos casuistes est éloignée de la doctrine sainte de l’Evangile.” 
He distinguishes between the venerable truths of revelation, 
which are always to be treated with respect; and the mon- 
strous opinions and lives of those, who have degraded religion 
into atrade. That wit is lawful, in rebuking these, he proves 
by the “ ironie piquante,” so he calls it, of God himself, 
whose first words on fallen man were the jest “ Voila 
homme qui est devenu comme I’un de nous ;” and he goes 
on to expostulate with the Jesuits, in the words of Saint 
Augustine, by demanding “qui oseroit dire que la verité 
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doit demeurer désarmée contre le mensonge, et qu’il sera 
permis aux ennemis de la foi d’effrayer les fidéles par des 
paroles fortes, et de les rejouir pas des rencontres d’ésprit 
agréables ; mais que les catholiques ne doivent écrire qu’avec 
une froideur de style qui endorme les lecteurs ?” 

Buchanan, perhaps, was going too far, when he said, “ the 
monks believed, that Luther was the author of the New 
Testament :” they must have been peculiar monks, to whom 
their Breviary was unknown; and by whom the “ Imitatio 
Christi” was never read. But an Age of Reformation is 
an Age of violence, and violence is never the monopoly of 
either side: if the Protestants were too zealous, and too 
pedantic, in re-constructing a “ primitive christianity ;” the 
Catholics were often just as much to blame, in their fierce 
opposition to the Scriptures. We find Thomas Howard, 
third Duke of Norfolk, a leader of the re-action in the council 
of Henry VIII., saying, “‘It was merry in England afore 
the new learning came up; yea, I would all things were as 
hath been in times past. I never read the Scripture, nor 
never will.” This remark is a better proof of Norfolk's 
orthodoxy, than of his right to judge the questions in 
dispute. 

tt is impossible to deal fairly with Buchanan, without 


quoting some of his verse. I could wish, that his fine Ode 
to Queen Elizabeth were not too long to quote; it is to be 
found in the poems “ Fratres Fraterrimi,” No V.: but I will 
give instead his lines on Mary Tudor; and, that she may 
be in congenial society, I will add Buchanan’s epigram on 
Paul IV., and upon an un-lettered bishop. 


“MARIA REGINA ANGLIAE. 
Sum Marie, male grata patri, male grata marito: 
Coelo invisa, meae pestis atrox patriae. 
Nulla aberat labes : nisi quod fuit addita custos 
Fida pudicitiae forma maligna meae.” 


“IN PAULUM PONTIFICEM. 
Paulus ab Hebraeo scis quantum distet Juda? 
Hic coeli Dominum vendidit, tlle domum.” 


“AD EPISCOPUM INDOCTUM. 
Carmina portanti, Praesul, tua janua clausa est: 
Munera portanti, Janua tota patet. 
Praesulis ergo tenes perfecti munera solus : 
Quippe animo cujus munera sola placent.” 
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In the neatness and the wit of these epigrams, Buchanan 
is at his best: in the Psalms, his Latin is no less classical 
and pure ; so classical is it, that with the insignificant change 
of “ Jovis” into ‘ Jovae,” the eighty-second Psalm begins 
with the second verse of that fine Ode, which opens the third 
book of Horace. 

“Regum timendorum, in proprios greges, 

Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovae.” 
In the version of the English Prayer Book, it runs ‘“ God 
standeth in the congregation of princes: he is a Judge 
among gods;” and in the Vulgate, ‘Deus stetit in synagoga 
deorum: in medio autem deos dijudicat.” With all the 
faults of their latinity, the Vulgate Psalms have a wonderful 
smoothness and flexibility, and they are full of poetry; the 
more correct versions of the Humanists, like their renderings 
of the Mediaeval hymns, lose something of these poetical 
qualities; it is enough to compare Buchanan's paraphrase 
of the ‘ Nunc Dimittis,” with the simple a of the 
ordinary version, to see how much the canticle has lost, 
through Buchanan’s more accurate scholarship. 

A line in Buchanan's fourth poem of the Silvae, his poem 
on the marriage of Mary to the Dauphin, thus renders one 
of his compliments to the Scotch people ; 


“ Whose faith can ne'er be bought nor sold.” 


That Scotch faith may be bought, is proved by the long and 
honourable history of the Scottish Guards in France: that 
it may be sold, is evident from certain passages in the life 
of Charles I.: and the preliminaries to the Act of Union 
have left Scotch incorruptibility, a doubtful and dubious 
question. Besides, in the secret history of the Tudor reigns, 
we have abundant evidence, that Scotch faith had its market 
value: it was bought and sold, with considerable frequency ; 
and, like all things that are objects of common traffic, its 
price was not particularly high. 

Buchanan, says Mr. Brown, in conclusion, “ belonged to 
that class of men who feel strongly and generously, but who 
by the mobility of their feeling and their very keenness of 
insight are incapable of being enthusiasts or great practical 
reformers. He belonged essentially to that class which we 
now recognize as distinctively men of letters. He has always 
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passed for the most famous scholar whom Scotland has 
a but from the account that has here been given of 

is work it must be clear that Buchanan was no scholar like 
Budé or Casaubon, or the younger Scaliger. Their life’s 
effort was to add to our knowledge of classical antiquity. 
Buchanan was regarded by his contemporaries as one of the 
most learned men of his age ; but the direction of his activity 
was far from being that of the scholar pure and simple. 
Buchanan is best described as a man of letters of the sixteenth 
century, who used Latin for the same purpose as a modern 
writer does his mother tongue. In his own fashion, 
Buchanan was a general critic of men and things, like Erasmus 
himself, though he had neither the range of thought nor the 
flexibility or openness of mind which make Erasmus the 
supreme type of his class. On the other hand, Buchanan 
undoubtedly professed what Erasmus with all his gifts 
cannot claim; a distinctive vein of genius clearly perceptible 
under his foreign guise and artificial inspiration.” Mr. 
Brown will forgive me, perhaps, if I venture to question his 
unkind refusal of genius to so original, so learned, and so 
witty an author, as Erasmus: in return, I will quote, with 
full approval, what he says of the sanity nel sense of 
Buchanan's mind. ‘“ Underlying all Buchanan’s work, both 
prose and verse, there is a solid foundation of strong sense 


quickened by strong feeling, and this for Buchanan's age, 
with all its fatuous a and affectations, is praise 


that can be estimated only after some acquaintance with 
his contemporary Humanists.” Of the author, who has more 
genius than Erasmus, Mr. Brown adds “ In his History of 
Scotland there is no suggestion of the great original thinker; 
but in the firm texture of its style, and in the logical process 
of the narrative, we feel omidiia always in contact with a 
mind eminently sane, and a character bent on making itself 
felt on every page that he wrote.” 

It is worth while to quote the fine sentiment of Calder- 
wood, ‘‘ Noman did merit better of his nation for learning, 
nor thereby did bring it to more glory:” and we may ap ly 
to Buchanan those felicitous words, which Erasmus has 
written prettily of Cicero ; “‘ quis autem sumpsit hujus libros 
in manum, quin surrexerit animo sedatiore.” 

For taking leave of the good scholar, who has been the 
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subject of this review, we can find no better words, than the 
words of Scaliger’s Elegy upon him; and none more — 
to Buchanan himself, since his own praise is mingled with 
a reference, to the most honourable, and the most unfortunate 
events, in the history of his beloved Scotland. 

“Namque ad supremum perducta Poetica culmen 

In te stat, nec quo progrediatur habet. 


Imperit fuerat Romani Scotia limes : 
Romani eloguii Scotia finis erit.” 


It may well be doubted, whether to have remained outside 
the Roman civilization was a gain to Scotland ; it is certainly 
a loss, that Scotland has produced no successor to 
Buchanan. ARTHUR GALTON. 














IN PRAISE OF YOUTH. 
Tepmvais xpurorrepavoio xaprros nas. 


With faces bright, as ruddy corn 
Touched by the sunlight of the morn: 
With rippling hair; and gleaming eyes, 
Wherein a sea of passion lies ; 

Hair waving back, and eyes, that gleam 
With treasures of perpetual dream: 
With full lips curving into song: 

With shapely limbs, upright and strong : 
The youths on holy service throng. 


Vested in white, upon their brows 

Are wreaths of roseal wilding boughs : 
And flowers, they strow along the way, 
Still dewy from the springs of day: 
So to each reverend altar come, 

They stand in adoration: some 

Swing up gold censers; till the air 

Is blué and sweet with smoke of rare 
Spices, that fetched from Egypt were. 


In voices of calm, choral tone, 
Praise they each God, with praise his own: 
As children of the Gods, is seen 
Their glad solemnity of mien ; 

So fair a spirit of the skies 

Is in their going: and their eyes 
Look out upon the peopled earth, 
As theirs were some diviner birth ; 
So clear and courtly is their mirth. 


Lights of the labouring world, they seem : 
Or, to the tired, like some fresh stream. 
Their dignity of perfect youth 

Compels devotion, as doth truth: 

So right seems all, they do, they are. 

Old age looks, wistful, from afar, 

To watch their beauty; as they go, 
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Radiant and free, in ordered row; 
And fairer, in the watching, grow. 


Fair though it be, to watch unclose 
The nestling glories of a rose, 

Depth on rich depth, soft fold on fold: 
Though fairer be it, to behold 

Stately and sceptral lilies break 

To beauty, and to fragrance wake: 

Yet fairer still, to see and sing, 

One fair thing is, one matchless thing ; 
Youth, in its perfect blossoming. 


The magic of a golden grace 

Brings fire, and sweetness, on each face: 
Till, from their passage, every heart 
Takes fire, and sweetness in the smart: 
Till virtue lives, for all who own 

Their loveliness, in them alone: 

Till careless hearts, and idle, take 
Delight in living, for their sake ; 
Worship their footsteps, and awake. 


To be their friend, the common throng 
Would dare all bounds of right and wrong: 
To win their welcome, clasp their hands, 
Would lie in wait for their commands : 

But vain! In no unlovely pride, 

They hold together, side by side: 

How should they love the crowd of men ; 
Whose nobleness is now and then ; 

With nothing gracious in their ken? 


Where now is death? Where that gray land? 
These fearless eyes, these white brows grand, 
That take full sunlight and blithe air, 
With rapture, just and debonair ; 
These have not known the touch of death! 
The world hath winds: these forms have breath. 
But, should death dare, should dear life set, 
Calm would each go: Farewell! forget 
Me dead: live you serenely yet. 
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Beside the tremulous, blue sea, 

Clear at sundown, they love to be: 
Yet they are never sad, but then. 

For sorrow touches them, as men, 
Looking upon the calm of things, 
That go; that cast foreshadowings 

Of holy and of ancient awe ; 

The charm of immemorial Law: 
What we see now, the great dead saw / 


But the red sun is gone: and beams 

Of gracile moonlight waken dreams, 
Dreams, and the mysteries of peace : 
Shall this fair darkness ever cease ? 

Here is no drear, no fearful, Power: 

But life grows fuller with each hour, 

Full of the silence, that is best. 

Earth lies, with soothed and quiet breast, 
Beneath the guardian stars, at rest. 


At night, behold them! Where lamps burn 
By moonlit olives, how they turn 

Full faces toward the sailing moon, 

Nigh lovelier than beneath high noon | 
Throw back their comely moulded throats, 
Whence music on the night wind floats ! 
And, through the fragrant hush of night, 
Their lustrous eyes make darkness bright : 
Their laugh loads darkness with delight. 


Almost the murmuring sea is hushed: 

Their eyes on fire, their bright limbs flushed, 
They dominate the night with love: 

While the stars burn and flash above, 

These kindle through the dark such flame, 
As is not seen, and hath no name: 

Can night bear more? Can nature bend 

In benediction without end, 

Over this love of friend for friend ? 
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The music of their sighing parts 

The silence: and their beating hearts 

Beat to a measure of despair : 

So great it is, to be so fair! 

So strange it is, to be so young |! 

While fire consumes them, lo! hath sprung 
The morning to the heart of night: 

Day comes with solemnizing light: 

Calm takes them ; and they stand upright. 


Magnificent in early bloom, 

Like Gods, they triumph over gloom : 

All things desirable are theirs, 

Of beauty, and of wonder, heirs : 

Their cities, vassals are; which give 

Them thanks and praise, because they live: 
Strong, they know nothing of dismay ; 
Fair, they serve beauty every day ; 

Young, the sun loves to light their way. 


See them ! the springing of the palm 

Is nought, beside their stately calm: 

The rippling of cool water dies 

To nought, before their clear replies: 

The smile, that heralds their bright thought, 
Brings down the splendid sun to nought. 
See them! they walk the earth in state: 

In right of loveliness, held great : 

On whom, the powers of nature wait. 


No sceptre theirs, but they are kings : 
Their forms and words are royal things. 
Their simple friendship is a court, 
Whither the wise and great resort. 
No homage of the world, they claim : 
But in all places lives their fame. 
Sun, moon, and stars: the earth, the sea ; 
Yea! all things, that of beauty be ; 
Honour their true divinity. 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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HERBERT MOORE’S WORK, EN- 
TITLED, “ DEVELOPMENT AND 
CHARACTER OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 


\—/ The passion for Imaginative Loves in 
which the western race during the middle age indulged, is 
perhaps, one of its most striking characteristics. It was a 
passion generous and full; so much so, that the poetic 

enius of the time was wholly absorbed by the creations of 
its reverie and each art endowed with a quality singularly 
“spirituel.” Moreover, it was a passion enticing enough 
to win away from more real attractions, the daily gift of life’s 
nearer sympathies. Curious as to strange incident, and 
centered within the inventive spheres rather than within the 
external world, for which its growing fondness was a new 
experience, the mind’s course was henceforth not upon the 
placid calms whereon the philosophic mind of antiquity so 
long brooded in speculative mood, and wherein it ultimately 
found its haven of rest; but rather over rapids of stirring 
romance was it -hurried by movements unexpected and airs 
full of fancy’s charm, till the imagination was landed in 
regions built about with surprise and peopled with wonder. 
For, the people of the middle age loved not as men—they 
loved not the mature and balanced being, supreme in her 
own perfection of form, with the measured and measurable 
=~ of grace courted by womanhood ; but, as children, they 
oved the nascent, seductive, and rapidly crescent nature still 
unrevealed and of infinite possibility ; a nature in its quick 
emotion not yet centered, but wilfully excentric : and to them 
this adolescent life stood out in relief against a background 
richly diapered with suggestive outlines of imagery all 
grotesque and story unfamiliar. Everything it could not 
understand ; everything that seemed to come from that 
“other world,” had peculiar attraction and fascination for 
this simple people. Hence, its art is full of strangeness and 
wild rapture, reminiscent of fabled heroes and gods of an 
antique race: an art in the height of its reach and purpose 
full of moral effort: enticing in its far significance, and 
of a mood shrouded with gloom. Further, in its spirits’ 
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perpetual longing, in its restless striving after a Love or 
Ultimate Being the imagination removed as oft as desire 
approached possession, childishly impatient. Yet withal, 
was this art rich in promise, full of youthful vigour and of 
masculine energy. It was the art of a people searching 
rather than seeing: a people neither dreamy-eyed nor over 
keen upon the look of things, but ever wakeful and alert for 
the more serviceable and the more suggestive; a people 
harried by circumstance, yet ever pushing toward the 
discovery of new mystery in nature, and sanctioning its 
love of the material universe by translating into her 
operations a fanciful significance, which, however monstrous, 
gave additional charm to whatever it touched. To discern 
throughout the rapid expansion and consolidation of this 
individual form of art, one persisting intention; to dis- 
cover beneath the changing of the local features that make 
this art so eloquent, one unchanging nature, requires that we 
review it from a standpoint both high and remote, where- 
from every movement and altering form will disclose a 
gradual unfolding of the art’s inspiring purpose—a purpose 
single, for the most part unconscious, but identical and 
throughout all time the same. 

To study Architecture by her mere local characteristics, 
school by school, style by style, as though each were a separate 
genus, the child of no earlier Architecture, the parent of 
none later, is a missing of the mark by losing sight of the 
regenerative principle of all vital art. It is to dwell on 
features accidental and ephemeral—those unconscious accents 
of the hour’s fashion—instead of marking those inner 
modifications of function and structure, which result from 
new mental attitudes, from riper activities, and which 
constitute the contribution the ages bestow upon the con- 
tinuous life of art. For, as we understand it, art is neither 
Classic, nor Gothic, nor Renaissance, nor Victorian ; it is one 
and organic as Man, whose external counterpart it is, and 
therefore it demands for the proper understanding of it, the 
same large synthetic view—a view that comprehends the art, 
qua art, before it seeks to apprehend its special results. In 
architecture, this organic life manifests itself with more 
distinctness than in the less functional arts of Music, 
Painting, and Sculpture. To note its phases as age after 
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age expands its activity, matures its functional power, sets 
free its moral sensitiveness and elaborates its sensuous 
quality, is to discover its inner purpose. It is for one so 
noting it, to partake of the newness of life the art has absorbed 
into itself and made itsown. We appreciate architecture of 
the Gothic period therefore, only as we take into account its 
ancestry from Rome, from Greece, and from Egypt; only as 
we value what it added to its parental forms, through its 
splendid economy of means, through its own solemn gift of 
spiritual purpose, through its awakened consciousness of 
one desire and destiny common to all. Yet it is not for 
every age to contribute so large a gift. The faculties of 
certain ages have had often calls to answer, as in our own, 
in the Elizabethan age and the like. For, to lead the energies 
into creative channels of marked artistic character, there is 
required some powerful and centralizing attraction for the 
imagination, that this new idealization may embody its own 
sensuous counterpart, by the help of which it may gain the 
full allegiance of the feelings, as was the case with the 
Catholic ideal; or, there is required the pressure of social 
purposes, having immediate practical worth and national 
necessity, yet suggesting large issues: such necessity e.g., 
as that which gave Rome her State buildings; Belgium her 
Civic edifices; and London her Guild Halls. To produce 
then great Architecture: to secure accomplishment for large 
conceptions, when accomplishment implies the co-operation 
of men and materials extremely diverse in kind, it requires 
moral motives no less than favourable materials ; and those 
motives, whether mundane or no, large enough to affect the 
national life. Lacking either motive or condition, the hand 
will fail, so far as art is concerned, in effort, the imagination 
will lack conceit; and instead of buildings invested with that 
“exceeding” quality which evidences vigorous national life, 
the handwriting on its walls will be the “Mene, Mene, 
or Upharsin” of a people sealing its own immemorial 
tomb. 

There must be then, the initial pressure of a great and 
immediate material need laying stress upon the common 
sense, commanding its activity, directing its physical 
resource ;, and associated with this, a conception of Life that 
promises a rich fulfilment: a “ sentiment” that is single, 
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unquestioned, sufficiently remote in its source, so engaging 
in its bestowal of unusual interest, that while focussing the 
energies and oe them, it will unite to quite passion- 
ate endeavour the people whose common pulse it quickens. 
Great indeed, will be the work of a people wrought by such 
an impulse, but monumental will be the architecture, if a 
people have added to its inheritance, a gift of traditional 
excellence: a knowledge acquired or borne in upon it from 
its past, of what is cktiealy in the mere use of means, a 
familiarity with that which has for all time become an 
integral part, vital to the perfect being of whatsoever 
imaginative work. To such order belong the Temples of 
Greece, the Basilicas of Byzantium, the Theatres of Rome, 
the Duomos of Italy, the Town Halls of Flanders, the 
Cathedrals of France: the answer each and all, of necessities 
to the larger life of their day: an answer given forth with 
eloquent, a yet measured utterance. Meaner 
necessities had been met in a less generous manner; th 


had not drawn out the full consent of soul; for the “ spirit 
of the mind,” no less than matter, has proportion, and its 
sense of the fitness of things is sufficient to withhold from 
the Colossal Inn or Club House of Political Party those 
monumental qualities, indeed all those higher excellencies 


the imagination endows, were we to build their walls with 
marble, and overlay their fronts with gold. Hence it is, 
there has been never an age so grossly encumbered with rich 
material and means as immeasurable, yet with an architec- 
ture so effeminate, so liliputian as that of to-day: an archi- 
tecture rich only in the prisoning of wealth, and at best the 
art of cooks and of tailors advertising a kitchen-level or a 
shop-level of aim; an architecture that in its sense of the 
outward worth of things, publishes to the world the mind’s 
smallness of build. That big way of handling material, 
that love of large effects, that mighty purpose compelling 
attention, which characterized the Roman Builder, in Archi- 
tecture where have we? As a child its wooden toy bricks, 
our little handfuls of clay and even narrower strips of iron, 
we parsimoniously handle, till we have allowed them to 
become, with the lowest of low tenders, the unit and measure 
of our artistic compositions. But, if at any time, fair and 
robust conditions came about a people, they came about 
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the inhabitants of the Ile-de-France in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Here we see the birth of a new need born 
of large issues, and demanding immediate solution of 
structural problems, in themselves involving one knows not 
what of difficulty. Further, we see this new necessity of 
life, coming upon an impatient but industrious people, 
already compacted and made eager for magnificent endeavour, 
by the stimulus of a common and urging ideal. 

In the rapidly peopled communes, then forming in France 
for the better organization of the industrial development, a 
need arose tor churches ample enough to assemble a city of 
men within their walls; a need for buildings of a dignity like 
to lend grandeur to the sumptuous ritual of public worship. 
To this ritual there was a sensuous aspect, an aspect 
spectacular, such as lifted the sentiment by the strings of its 
associations, to a higher and more exhilarating air: and this 
most attractive aspect needed for the completion of its 
purpose, that which itself seemed to suggest: an elevating 
and imposing style of architecture. The low ceiled, heavily 
built, Norman Building, with its straitened aisles, its military 
associations, and confined character, was inadequate, and 
sympathetic no longer. Hence, a people so practical, so keenly 
moved by these new impulses, could not but set themselves 


to develop an architecture, such as would gain its own entire 
consent of heart, and such as would answer more completely 
the fresh calls upon its service; with the result, those irre- 
sistibly inviting Cathedrals and Abbeys of Caen, St. Denis, 
Notre Dame Paris, Chartres, Reims, Senlis, St. Lou 
d’Esserant, Laon, Noyon—those sumptuous edifices whose 
airy space and = of cloistered aisle led out the soul of a 


closely gathered people, till it found repose in the mysterious 
rest of an ideal, the altar rites maintained. 

As an objective equivalent of the sentiments that support 
such a ritual; of the sentiment that broods over a world of 
enchantment peopled with spiritual loves, this architecture, 
with its manifest incompleteness is yet perfect, and its per- 
fection unquestioned. But, not only have these buildings an 
almost unique force of insistence, they have as rare and perfect 
a consistence. This perfection of method: this new and 
wondrous anatomy of their’s: this binding up of the single 
ears into sheaves has never been laid hold of by us. The 
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decorative features have been classed, catalogued, illustrated 
and explained, in book upon book, but no student has grasped 
their functional relation, nor has he been made conscious of 
the central constructive idea, which is their rational basis: 
that principle of architectural build which most arbitrarily 
shaped the building, regulated its detail and fashioned its 
decorative lines. To conceal this is to veil the true spirit of 
architecture. For, if in the animal world, function shapes 
the organ, determines struuctre and explains each varying 
form, no less true must this be in the biology of architecture, 
so that our understanding of Gothic forms will wait upon 
our comprehension of their proper structural function and 
order of growth. We must lay our hand on the backbone of 
its osseous frame, we must feel its muscular movement, we 
must follow the activities that have made it first diffe- 
rentiate from other forms, and then in itself compact. Only 
after such intelligent understanding of its outward and 
material conditioning, may we hope to be afterward open to 
us, the secret of its purpose, and the mystery of its power. 
The first clearly to understand this, has been Charles Moore, 
a writer evidencing in his ‘Gothic Architecture” not only 
studious pains, but unusual clearness and largeness of 
insight. In this work he demonstrates in proper sequence 
the gradual building up of Gothic architecture, showing how 
its new biological qualities came into being, how they steadily 
shaped the structure to their own end, modifying, and at 
the same time perfecting it, as they grew in strength and 
activity, with an experience each work matured, till we get 
an architecture of a consistence, equalled only by its wonder- 
fulness. 

This new function, then, thus imposed upon architecture in 
the case of these cathedrals, was primarily, the resolution 
of opponent forces powerfully exerting themselves in oblique 
thrust against their walls, at points high above the ground. 
Quickly and economically to resolve these mobile forces active 
on different sectional planes and to knit them severally to 
one gravitating force, was a problem novel and exacting. 
mene like it had before been required in the life of this. 
art, and admiration for the directness and boldness of the 


master-masons dealing with this problem, must possess 
every student of architecture. The vaulting of large, varying, 
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lofty, and often unsymmetric areas with stone, was to be done 
skilfully and economically, only by making these vaultings 
vertebrate; by throwing, that is, great round arched ribs 
eee across each bay of the building from side to side, 
and crossing them in their midst, to support, as upon a bony 
skeleton, the massive stony tegument above them. This 
consequent accumulation of immense force, thrown od/iguely 
upon certain wall centres high above the ground, to which, 
in a vertical line it had to be carried, obviously necessitated 
more muscular support, with accompanying counterweight 
and counterthrust, such as in themselves required much 
technical accomplishment. If, then, with knowledge of its 
proper office, we track the development of the Buttress in its 
gradual detachment from the wall of which it was originally a 
part, till it secures to itself a separate existence, and flies inde- 
pendently clean over the aisle vaults to the ground, how rapid, 
and how consistent appears the evolution of this new member, 
that gave such picturesque massing of line and shadow to 
these medieval monuments. Again, the Roman monoliths 
which supported the Basilica’s recumbent walls, how quickly 
do these show signs of a more extended life and a more 
organic activity; by dividing themselves up into clustering 
groups of column and pier, each several part fulfilling its 
own office, by directly answering and receiving into itself 
some osseous rib in the anatomy of the vault above. 
In the Cathedral of Granada built by an architect of the 
Renaissance, we see an example of this organic build 
associated with classic detail; and with so much mastery 
of its nature is this effected, that the sensuous result is 
harmonious. 

Once completely mastered, this forms the basis of all 
vital architecture, and becomes no longer the distinctive 
possession of a particular people or of a particular time. 
Notwithstanding, the Gothic genius, by its nervous sense of 
construction, was the first in establishing it as a principle 
and foremost in giving it decorative quality. To see how 
stationary art becomes which has not this basis, we have 
only to look at some phases of Eastern art, and we find 
them to-day where they were eighteen centuries ago. Take, 
for instance, one of those beautiful capitals from the Alhambra 
and place it along side a capital from Senlis, and we instantly 
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feel this incapacity of extension in the one. The Saracenic 
art leaves nothing wanting in its sensuous completeness, 
being far more decorative than the Gothic: at the same time 
it is imperfect in its perfection, being at the end of its growth 
and incapable of extension. The Gothic art, on the other 
hand, is, as ornament, felt to be imperfect, yet within each 
living line lies the suggestion of infinite possibilities and the 
anticipation of a more perfect maturity. If we take other 
features, the distinctions are as great, the changes as startling. 
To return to the vault. In the Roman architecture with its 
barrel vaulting, no rib structure was there to concentrate the 
weight, and therefore no diagonal forces were there brought 
into play, nor was there needed either counterweight above, 
nor counterthrust below, to resolve the forces; since all 
weight fell in equal distribution along an uninterrupted line 
of massive and inert walling. The structural functions in 
all older architecture were thus based on a statical system 
of build; the decorative features confirming the sense of 
rest and repose that lingered about its horizontal lines. 
These statical properties then, of the older art, had no 
resemblance to dase dynamic forces, which, in French 


architecture, finally and arbitrarily determined the building’s 
plan, shaped its anatomy in all essential parts and gave to it 
such elasticity; the decorative lines again confirming and 


intensifying this sense of movement and strenuous effort that 
permeated the whole. 

These untried structural necessities falling upon a people 
full of a new blood and a northern energy ; a people, more- 
over, lately impelled by a new and a larger social impulse 
than older peoples had known ; bent on re-organizing itself 
for industrial co-operation: these necessities, coming on 
such a people, at such a time, naturally stimulated a like 
spirit of reorganization and gave a new impetus to archi- 
tectural construction. Under these happy influences they 
gave birth to a build, at once more organic, energic and full 
of movement: the bodiment of an architectural ideal, wherein 
“largesse” of vaulted space was the one thing sought, 
“directness” of attainment the one urging motive. To 
come closer to the organic nature of building construction ; 
to shape art to more complex human events, to make 
ornament responsive to life's subtler experiences and to 
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nature's recent awakenings, was a characteristic more or less 
conscious : an inevitable result of the more complete constitu- 
tion of social life, and of its more intimate co-relations. In 
art, as in life, the mode of continuous development is such, 
that now one and now another quality is evolved, now one 
and now another power matured; a mode of advance that 
forbids the simultaneous — of all qualities making for 
the perfection of being. In the architecture of Greece, for 
example, the shaping of an external form consistent with 
geometric principles; the setting of its masses in fixed 
metric proportions; the ordering of its features and the 
refining of its mould, till the proportioned harmony of its 
outward frame was with utmost niceness wrought, and it 
became the external counterpart of an ideal of physical beauty, 
individual, severe, arbitrarily restrained, reticent ; such was 
the one central impulse active upon the art of this period. To 
secure once for all time, this perfection of measure in form, 
all other qualities were allowed to sleep. Then, to this cold, 
mmetric and enlightened form, Rome, ‘ measuring her 
ominion by the earth and her valour by the skies,” in her 
— architecture, — blood, brute strength, material 
ependence and civic character: the Gothic builder adding 
muscle, movement, intimacy, suasiveness, colour, spiritual 
motive and a larger humanity. In the course of this pro- 
= many qualities necessary for the final perfection, 
arely waken into life. But in looking back upon ancient 
art, we dwell on its supreme characteristic; on its unique 
distinction, without expecting to find an equal share of other 
values, attained only in an earlier or a later growth. For, 
each age has its distinctive mission, its own exaggerated 
quality. Thus, Greece, “ that happiest of lands,” in its love 
of wisdom, lays upon the massive basis the Pharaohs 
founded, the rule of intellect, and so forever establishes its 
Order. Rome founds its Social basis by giving to its activit 
a civic distinction; while the Middle age endows it wit 
Moral force, with searching and sympathetic power ; thereby 
taking the first step toward emancipating it from the rule of 
the priesthood and of the military caste, at the same time 
— the condition of its freedom in the submission of 
art to the industrial régime of the future. This spirit which 
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distinguishes Greece from Rome, is best given in the words 
of Rome herself through her poet Virgil : 

“ Excudent alii spirantia mollins era, 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

Orabunt causas melins ; coelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 

He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 
Words almost as forcible as these spelled out in lithic 
characters, by the stones of churches such as St. Denis, and 
Chartres; churches in which the spirit of the Middle 
Age is summed up as in a Song—as in one of those 
Romantic Ballads, in which we may trace the same change ; 
the Gothic period laying stress on accent and rhyme, rather 
than on the more fundamental qualities of metre and 
quantity, as in Latin verse. It is here also a to 
note that a similar change was taking place in Music. Con- 
trapuntal harmony was being rapidly perfected, and in its 
development preparing for the great change that was to 
come in the construction of music, when out of the descant 
was to arise the richer harmony of our modern music. The 
similarity of these changes in Architecture and in Music, is 
suggested in the term by which Dr. Hullah distinguishes 
the two kinds. He calls the old contrapuntal harmony, 
“ horizontal ” in construction, the modern harmony, “ verti- 
cal” according to the manner in which the composer built it 
up. The analogy is interesting and perhaps not without 
some corresponding cause. This distinctive spirit ; this skill 
in dealing with the new structural problems ; this consis- 
tence of the Gothic Builder’s constructive method, Charles 
Moore is the first English writer to have clearly seen, and 
on these he lays not insufficient stress ; but admirable as is 
his work he does not lay sufficient insistence upon the 
essential motive to which the constructive method owes its 
supreme force, and moral emancipation from the convention 
of the “caste.” Extremely skilful architecture it was, and 
compact, sinewy, organic, beyond any before ; because it was 
the Architecture of a people traditionally skilled in the use 
of stone quarried at its feet: of a people forced in its serious 
work of every day life and by the order of its social circum- 
stance, to exaggerate the importance of life’s practical side. 
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But neither the commercial life, nor the industrial impulse 
would suffice, for such great works as we see in the French 
cathedrals—works that will possess the soul of the civilized 
world as long as a stone of them remains. For such sur- 
plusage of practical necessity, such generous gift of material 
effort, such startling lift of soul, no immediate, no bread-and- 
butter demands would suffice. For the initial conception 
and for the final accomplishment of such monumental works, 
it requires that there be an entire people, united, as onl 
remote interests can unite ; an entire people possessed wit 
a sense of the certainty of the unforeseen, and stimulated, as 
only an impulse powerfuHy moving the imagination can 
stimulate. In a word, it requires there be some enchant- 
ment of the heart. 

This requirement, this enchantment—the religious motive 
instinct in the people, supplied. To a people acting under 
such an impulse, no thought was possible such as that which 
suggested the question, “ Why was not this ointment sold 
for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” Yet, 
without this motive, such had been the common remark of 
the multitude; instead of which, the people daily press upon 
the builders, not its pence only but the free loan of its labour ; 
so much so, that the question with them is, How find 
a way for this abundance to be spent. Thus we see how 
the nature of Architecture is practically determined by the 
particular moral and social status of a People; that is, by 
the strength of its Conception of Life, and by the constancy 
of its attitude toward that Conception. The Architecture of 
the Middle Ages was determined by the status of a people 
whose Conception is so distinct and attitude so determined, 
all its higher impulses are reflected in the ethical expression 
of its architecture; just as in the formation of it, its energy 
is abundantly expended. The wants, however, of an age 
pass, never to recur, as pass away the wants that belong to 
any phase of individual life, and we study the art of 
momentous epochs in the earlier life of the race, not to copy 
its form, nor to reiterate its expression, but to school our- 
selves in sure methods of workmanship, and to enlighten 
our dim sense of style. By these means alone can we 
readjust the best that has been, to the. fresh needs of the 
. hour, and out of this readjustment bring forth an art natu- 
rally at one with the more eventful life of the day. 
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The work which Greece had to effect was one only to be 
accomplished through the agency of a few schooled and 
brilliant intellects; single luminaries in planetary darkness : 
the people having neither hand nor heart in its fulfilment, yet 
not the less ministring to the singular intellectual condition 
attained by the few to whose influence it unknowingly yielded. 

Similarly, the peculiar characteristics of Roman architec- 
ture could only be brought about by a sovereignty of material 
power, almost as arbitrary as was the aristocracy of intellect 
enthroned on the Acropolis; whereas Gothic architecture 
needed those qualities resident, chiefly, in the industrial class, 
a class less arbitrary in its reception, more free and quick in 
its acceptance of a new Conception of Life ;. a people neces- 
sarily energic and more consciously moral; a people by its 
life most intimately related to external Nature, and therefore 
by its work more reflective of her changing moods. Yet, 
without that which had gone before, this could not have 
been ; and had not the classical traditions of art, fallen upon 
the builders of France as an inheritance, chiefly through the 
Lombards, their contribution to the development of art would 
hardly have merited remembrance. The age would have had 
no memorial. So essential to the building up of any memo- 
rable art is the basis laid by the best in the past. And as 
an evidence of this, we have the conspicuous fact of the 
inferiority of Gothic architecture in England so far as its 
consistency is concerned. Here the infusion of Northern 
blood bringing the new energy, was, if not stronger, as 
strong; but here, alas, the connecting links with the civilized 
past were broken; or rather, here, these had never been 
closely forged, and the influence of tradition in consequence 
was but slightly felt. For, to be informed in the spirit of 
reverence for tradition, approaching as near as may be its 
influence, is to the artist his only surety for the debt posterity 
shall pay him; and to look upon the art of the past as the 
memorial of its permanent contribution to human life, chang- 
ing in its features, yet constant in its vitalizing principle— 
true withal in its searching instinct throughout a long 
course of gradual awakening toward a perfection, none of us 
may be given suggestion of, is to the student of human life, 
that so looks upon it, the gift of a more generous inheritance. 

ARTHUR H. MACKMURDO. 
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HE LYRICAL BALLADS, OF 

WORDSWORTH AND _ COLE- 

RIDGE: RE-PRINTED FROM 

THE FIRST EDITION OF MDCC 

XCVIII: AND NOW EDITED BY 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 

It is very right, that we should have these 
famous poems, precisely as they were given to the world : we 
— read them, in their various forms and places, altered 
and apart; but there is something pleasant, in reading them 
together, as Coleridge, and as Wordsworth, sent them forth. 
The little book, so powerful in effect, the work of two such 
men, may be taken for a visible sign of that great influence 
upon literature, which each effected: and what they joined 
together, must ever remain one perfect work. Although 
estrangement came between them, and either underwent much 
change, the Lyrical Ballads preserve their early communion, 
and fellowship: and we are indebted to Mr. Dowden, 
and to his publisher, Mr. Nutt, for their excellent and 
careful reproduction of the book, printed at the Chiswick 
Press. 

This is not an occasion, for fresh criticism of the poets, 
nor of their momentous work in English literature: but, 
perhaps, there are certain thoughts, worth the setting down, 
which this book suggests. For it contains the 4xctent 
Mariner, and the Nightingale, of Coleridge: the 7intern 
Abbey, and the Thorn, of Wordsworth. And, reading them 
over once more, we are once more struck with the power, 
and with the beauty, which these writers, in their youth, had 
at command: we feel, how great was their gift, and how 
superior to the facile talents of their followers. For here, 
there is no extravagant “ phantasy,” in all the magic, and 
the wonder, of Coleridge: no wearisome and unprofitable 
“description,” in all the natural beauty, and meditation, of 
Wordsworth. These poems, once so reviled and scorned, 
have a classical sobriety, amid all their romance: a chastened 
pre like that of the golden verse of Virgil. Nothing 
could be less wayward, less lawless: it is no “return to 
nature,” if by that tiresome phrase be meant, a revolt against 
tradition. As well might we call Dante a lawless revolutionary, 
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because he wrote in the vulgar tongue, instead of in the 
consecrated, scholar’s Latin. This little book, of twenty- 
three poems, does indeed make a change in English So 
but a change, natural and intelligible, simple and discreet. 
“It is the honourable characteristic of Poetry,” says the 
Preface, “ that its materials are to be found in every subject 
which can interest the human mind.” That is the whole 
truth: what is of interest, that, and that only, lives; be it 
a social comedy, or a meditation in the fields. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, more than most poets, found matter of 
interest to the human mind, in fresh, or ee things : 
that is all, and that is their highest praise. In this book is 
the earliest proof of it, pleasantly displayed: let us repeat 

our thanks to those, who have une us to possess a book 

so noticeable. 


* HE PAINTER-POETS: SELECTED 
AND EDITED, WITH AN IN- 
TRODUCTION AND NOTES, BY 
KINETON PARKES. 
In this, the latest volume of The 
Canterbury Poets, are ten poems, from 
The Hobby Horse: so that to criticize 
fully the volume in these pages, were unbecoming; although 
much might be said, about the quality of certain among the 
poems, and about the claims of certain writers, to ab as 
poets or as painters. Again: we will not, in this brief 
space, indulge ourselves in discussing the idea, or theory, 
of the book: rather, we refer our readers, and Mr. Kineton 
Parkes, and ourselves, to the Laocoon of Lessing. Let it 
be granted, then, that this book was worth the trouble of 
compilation : ae it may be well, to suggest certain 
improvements, which would bring it nearer to the perfection, 
of which it falls too short. 

Before all else, let us counsel Mr. Kineton Parkes, to 
verify his quotations, and his references: it is unpleasant, 
it is almost distressing, to find attributed to Turner, lines, 
very familiar lines, from Byron. It shakes our faith in the 
critical sagacity of Mr. Kineton Parkes. Further, both 
painters, and poets, of great eminence, are omitted: using 
painter, in the sense of Mr. Kineton Parkes, to mean any 
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artist, who employs concrete materials. There is the writer 
of Hudibras: Butler. Upon him, Walpole has this passage, 
after the mention of some indifferent names: “ If these men 
add no great ornament toour list, it will at least be honoured 
by our next: the Hogarth of poetry was a painter too; I 
mean, Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras. In his life 
pena to-his works we are told, “ That for his diversion 

€ practiced music and painting. I have seen, adds the 
writer, some — said to + of his drawing, which 
remained in that family (of Mr. Jefferys) which I mention 
not for the excellency of them, but to satisfy the reader of 
his early inclinations to that noble art; for which also he 
was afterwards entirely beloved by Mr. Samuel Cooper, one 
of the most eminent painters of his time.”” Once more: 
there is no mention of Crashaw, that most polite and saintly 
of men ; about whom, the Editor of his poems thus writes : 
“Amongst his other accomplishments in Academick (as 
well Pious as Harmless) Arts, he made his skill in Poetry, 
Musick, Drawing, Limning, Graving, (exercises of his 
curious invention and sudden fancy,) to be but subservient 
recreations for vacant hours, not the grand business of his 
soul.” Crashaw is, indeed, one of the few poets, who have 
made designs for their own poems. Again: Pope should 
have had his place in this collection: Dr. Johnson says of 
him, “It appears that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of Poetry, 
and put himself under the tuition of Jervas. He was near- 
sighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a painter : 
he tried, however, how far he could advance, and sometimes 
persuaded his friends to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed 
to be drawn by him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield: 
if this was taken from the life, he must have begun to paint 
earlier; for Betterton was now dead. Pope’s ambition of 
this new art produced some encomiastick verses to Jervas, 
which certainly show his power as a poet; but I have been 
told that they betray his ignorance of painting.” A criticism, 
of which the first half is inapplicable to many of the 
‘“Painter-Poets”: whatever may be thought about the 
second. Mr. Kineton Parkes has included verses by Sir 
John Vanbrugh ; he has omitted all mention of Sir John 
Denham. Surely, Dryden’s Ode to the Pious Memory of 
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Mrs. Anne Killigrew should have secured for her a place 
in this collection: and Occleve, whose illuminated portrait 
of Chaucer lies in the British Museum, deserves recognition 
here, if only for that service. Flatman, again, poet, painter, 
and barrister, is neglected by Mr. Kineton Parkes : yet Oldys 
has this epigram upon that pleasant writer : 

“ Should Flatman for his client strain the laws, 

The painter gives some colour to the cause : 

Should critics censure, what the poet writ, 

The pleader quits him at the bar of wit.” 
To students of the seventeenth century, Rawlins, and 
Hoskyns, are names of repute: and, to those of the 
eighteenth, Dyer is of interest; who lived by painting, before 
his poetical success. Samuel Palmer is a great name, not 
represented here: and, to make an end, where is Inigo Jones, 
and his singular poem to Coryat; and where is Mr. Oscar 
Wilde? 7 

We draw attention to these absent names, by no means 

as a reproach to Mr. Kineton Parkes: but rather, to illustrate 
the abundance of materials at his command. He has availed 
himself of these, not always with fine judgement: besides 
many omissions, there are improprieties of selection. Thus, 
Blake’s private and hasty epigrams about art are chosen, 
rather than his published lyrics: so that we find him, here, 


a poor poet, writing ay, ge things about his other art ; 


a ludicrous a ut there is much, for which we 
are grateful to Mr. Kineton Parkes: it is pleasant to have 
Collinson’s mystical poem, 7he Child Jesus, reprinted from 
The Germ, that inaccessible and disappointing paper; and 
the poems of Mr. Madox Brown, of Mr. Linton, and of Mr. 
Bell Scott, are singularly welcome. 

This is a tolerant age: should this volume come to a 
second edition, let Mr. Kineton Parkes exchange, shall we 
say? Samuel Lover for Samuel Butler. And let him restore 
to Byron, a — who cannot afford to lose his good things, 
the stanza of Childe Harold, fathered upon Turner. Books, 
cheap in price, and uncomely of aspect, should at least be 
fine and sound, in their contents: else, the polite are dis- 
gusted, and the illiterate are deceived. LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
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placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
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living, a thing of our own century, and of the people. 
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The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
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work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
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In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unzty 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to make it 
living, a thing of our own century, and of the people. 
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The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- 
work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the artistic spirit, and would stand in their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
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In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unity 
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“THE CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE.” 


The aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- 
work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the artistic spirit, and would stand in their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
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In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unity 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to make. it 
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